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The Individual Child: His Education. [1] 


By Supt. F. BE. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 


The Child’s Environment. 


Any factors of the child’s environment out of school 

which have a strong influence on him are worthy of con- 
sideration educationally. Such factors will be found 
especially in the home, the different members of the 
family, their occupations, aspirations, and personality, 
and their attitude toward the child. The home itself, 
the house, the location, the surroundings, and the char- 
acteristic atmosphere in which the child lives, are all of 
great importance. Attention is directed here to only a 
few of the innumerable influences which are constantly 
educating every pupil ; the observant teacher will not 
fail to discover many others of equal or greater import- 
ance. : 
1. Educational Atmosphere of the Home.—Attitude of 
the home toward education and the public school? Why 
are children sent to school? Is it theaim of the parents 
to give the children a better education than they en- 
joyed, or do they consider their own education good 
enough? 

2. Language.—What is the child’s native tongue? If 
other than English, at what age and under what circum- 
staces did he learn English? The native languages of 
- the parents? What language or languages are now com- 
monly spoken in the home? 

3. Home Government.—What is the character of the 
child’s home government; just or unjust, severe or 
lenient, consistent or inconsistent, uniform or variable? 
Who usually administers it? Whois the final authority? 
What is the child’s attitude toward the home govern- 
ment; does he respect it, fear it, despise it, defy it, or is 
he careless and indifferent toward it? How does 
the home government compare in the respects above 
mentioned, with that of the school, and how does the 
child’s attitude toward the one compare with that toward 
‘he other? 

4, Destination.—Is the child being educated with some 
particular end in view, as a certain profession, or occu- 
pation? 

5. Extent of Experience.—In what places has the child 
lived? How long in each? City or country? How 
much has he traveled? At what age? What influence 
does this breadth or narrowness of experience seem to 
have upon him? 

6. Unusual Experiences—What, if any, unusual ex- 
periences have come into the child’s life, events which 
have made a deep impression upon him, as death, fire, or 
other calamity, sudden reverse of fortune, etc.? What 
experiences, perhaps not so unusual, stand out especially 
prominent in the child’s life? 

7. Previous Education.—A brief history of the child’s 
education up to the time of the beginning of thisrecord : 
kind and character of schools attended, instruction re- 
ceived, etc. 

8. Work.—What work, if any, does the child do out- 
side of school and not connected with school work? 
Does he get pay for it? About how much? What does 
he do with the money? Does he work of his own accord 
or for some other reason? How much time does he give 
to this work? How long has he been thus working? 
Does he work in the long vacations? If he does nothing 
that you would call work, what if any, regular home du- 


ties, like bringing coal, or dusting are required? Atti- 
tude of child toward these duties? 

9. Home Study.—How much time daily does the child 
give to home study connected with the school lessons? 
Is this done of his own choice? Is it required by the 
parent, or by the teacher ? Is it done every day ? What 
are the hours for it? Does the child get assistance? 
What is the nature of the assistance, and by whom 
given? Where is the studying done; in a room alone, 
or in the common living room? Does the child study 
at all in the long vacations? 

10. Outside Study.—With what studies, like music, 
painting, dancing, etc., not directly connected with those 
of the school, is the child occupied? How much time, 
daily or weekly, is given to these outside studies? Do 
they hinder or help the work of the school, or the best 
education of the child? 

11. Reading.— What does the child read of his own ac- 
cord out of school? Do the parents or any one else, at- 
tempt to direct the child’s reading Does he read much 
or little? 

12. Social Life-—How much time does the child give to 
social life? What is the character of the same? Is he 
a member of any clubs or organizations? What is the 
purpose of the same? 

13. Vacations.—How does the child spend his vacations? 
Does he spend them aimlessly? Has he any serious oc- 
cupation? What recreations? 

14, Sundays and Saturdays.—How does the child spend 
Sundays? Is this the way he wishes to spend the day, 
or the way he is required to spend it? How does he 
spend Saturdays during term time? For what reason? 

15. Possessions.—What has the child which is his “ very 
own,” which he feels free to dispose of -as he pleases; 
money, playthings, pets, etc.? How did he get what he 
has? What is his attitudetoward property? How does 
he feel about possessing something? Does he make 
much effort to increase his possessions, or is he indiffer- 
ent inthis respect? Does Le show a disposition t6 trade? 
What kind of bargains does he make; advantageous or 
otherwise? Has he made or is he making collections of 
any kind? What is his purpose in this? 

16. Companions and Associates.—What is the character 
of the child’s companions and associates outside the 
home? How much is he with them? 

17- Outside Influences and Surroundings.— Outside the 
home and the school; what is the nature of the influ- 
ences and surroundings in which the child is placed? 
What does he see, hear, and do, under these circum- 
stances? 

18. Freedom from Control.—Does the child spend any 
considerable time outside the control of parents or 
teacher, as on the way to and from school, on the street 
or away from home evenings? How much time is spent 
and in what ways? Is it with the knowledge and con- 
sent of parents? 

Study of Children Thru Their Regular School Exercises. 

The teacher may become intimately acquainted with a 
child and the educational influences brought to bear upon 
him, not alone thru observation, conversation, and the 
usual intercourse ofthe school-room, but by careful study 
of his written exercises, examinations, etc. These 
will often reveal facts and characteristics that would oth- 
erwise be unnoticed. Any written exercise, even an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, contains a deal of psychology, 
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of character. This will be more evident, to one unaccus- 
customed to look at pupils’ papers in this way, in some 
exercises than in others. 

The following topics which may be most profitably used 
with pupils of all ages for written language work, will 
serve to draw out the individuality of children so clearly 
that the most inexperienced student cannot fail to be 
impressed. One topic may be given each week as an exer- 
cise and test in the ready use of written language; as 
such, no exercise is more valuable. To the pupil, it 
should be only a language exercise; to the teacher it 
is that and much more. The papers will undoubtedly 
contain the usual number of grammatical errors and 
misspelled words, which may be treated in the usual 
way ; they will also contain fresh, concrete, individual 
psychology and pedagogy. The gist of each pupil’s 
paper which contains anything of especial educational 
significance shouid be entered on a record card for that 
pupil. 

1. Tell about something which you did once for which you 
were very sorry afterward. Tell why you were sorry. 

2. Tell about something which you did once of which you 
felt very proud. Tel] why you were proud of it. 

3. What is the most interesting book, story or poem you 
ever read? When did you read it? Give a brief description 
of it, and tell why you liked it. 

If you had money given you to buy six books, what books 
would you buy? 

4. What do you think af a boy or girl or boy who plays tru- 
ant? What would you do to such a boy or girl, if you were the 
teacher? 

5. The happiest day in my life. 
made it so, and all you can about it.) 

6. The unhappiest day in my life. 

7. Which would you rather have: a bouquet of beautiful 
roses ; a pair of new shoes; or a holiday? Why? 

8. If youshould have the present of a thousand dollars, what 
would you like best todo with it? (To the teacher: After 
pupils have answered this question add these:) What do you 
think you ought to do with it? Why? 

9. If you could do anything you wished the next three 
months, what would you do? 

10. If you should meet a man who could answer correctly any 
questions you might ask, but who would answer only six for 
you, what six questions would you ask? 

11. Write a letter to the superintendent telling him about the 
things you have enjoyed most this year. 

12. Teli about a punishment you have received, either at home 
or in schwol, which you think you deserved. Tell what you 
had done, why you did it, how you were punished, and why 
you think you deserved the punishment. 

13. Describe your best friend (you need not give the friend’s 
name), telling why you like him (or her), how old he (or she) 
is, what relation to you, if any, how long you have known him, 
(or her), when you first began to like him (or her), and all 
about him (or her). 

14. Write and illustrate a story about two girls, a boy, a 
woman, and fire. 

15. What I am going to do at Christmas. 
given before Christmas.) 

16. What is the first thing in your life that you can remem- 
ber? Tell also, if you can, the second and third earliest things 
that you remember. 

(Teachers should caution pupils to put down only what they 
really remember as having happened, not things that they have 
been told.) 

17. What is your earliest memory of your (1) father, (2) 
mother, (3) sister, (4) brother, (5) playmates, (6), of any injury 
from a fall or blow? 

' What book read before you were nine years of age do you 
recall best? 

(This topic may be divided into two or more if found desira- 
able.) : 

18. What I did last Christmas. (To be given after the holi- 
days). 

19. If you could live last year over again, what would you do 
that you did not do, and what would you not do that you did 
last year? 

20. What is the smallest amount’ of money for which you 
would be willing to work next Saturday forenoon from 8 to 12 
o'clock? Whatkind of work would you do, if you could choose? 
What would you do with themoney? How much doyou expect 
ever to be able to earn ina day? Doing what? 


(Tell when it was, what 


(This topic is to be 
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21. What do you wish to be (profession) when you grow up? 
—" you wish to be that? What is your father’s occupa- 

ion? 

22. Describe one day of your life. Tell all you can about it, 
what time you got up, what you did each hour of the day, 
what you enjoyed, what you disliked, until you went to bed. 

23. Give a list of all the books you read in vacation and de- 
scribe the book or story that interested you most. 

24. Describe the best time that you had in the vacation. 

25. Tell some things that made you angry and describe some 
time when you have been angry. 

26. Did you ever pity any person or animal? Tell about it. 

27. Did you ever see anyone do anything cowardly? Tell all 
about it. 

28. Tell some things that made you afraid, and describe some 
time when you have been afraid. 

29. Did you ever see anyone do anything very brave or cour- 
ageous? Tell all about it. 

30. Is there a leader among the boys or girls of your school? 
Describe him (her) ; tell what he (she) does, and why the other 
boys or girls follow him (her). 

31. Did you ever do anything very foolish? What was it, and 
why did yeu do it? How did you feel about it afterward? 

32. Do you often tear, soil, or lose your clothes, hat, shoes, or 
anything you wear? How do you feel when you doit? Why? 
What particular thing that you wear would you most dislike 
to tear, soil, or lose? Why? 

33. Did you ever see anyone do anything unjust, or unfair? 
Tell about it? 

34. Describe the best teacher you ever had, telling why you 
liked her. Do not givename. (Any teacher who would rather 
not give this topic may omit it.) 

35. Whick study do you like best? Which least? Tell why 
you like the one and dislike the other. 

36. Tell about something that yousaw, or some story that you 
think very funny. 

37. What difference have you noticed between grown-up peo- 
ple and children? 

38. Describe the person you dislike most without giving any 
name. 

39. What is the most beautiful thing youever saw? Describe 
it and tell why you think it beautiful. 

40. What have you ever made with your hands? 

41. What are some of the most disagreeable things that you 
have to do in school? at home? Why are they disagree- 
able? Why do you do them? 

42. Write all you know about policemen. 

48. Why do you go to school? (Don’t say what you think you 
ought to say, or what you think some one will expect you to 
say, but give your own reasons.) 

44, Is there any one whom you admire, whom you would wish 
to be like? If so, describe that person, and tell why and in 
what ways, you would wish to be like him or her. 

45. Did you ever try to break yourself of any habit? Tell 
what it was, why you wished to be rid of it, what you did to 
break yourself of it. Did yousucceed? How long did it take? 
If you did not succeed, are you still trying? If youhave given 
up, why did you give up? 

46. What do you do to help your teacher, to help keep good 
order in your room and to make your school the best one in 
the building? 

47, What do you think you might do to help your teacher and 
to make your school better? What have you done since last 
week? What do you mean to do next week? 

48.. Is there anything which makes it very hard for you to do 
your best at school? What is it? 

49, Would you like to go to the high school some time? Do 
you expect to go there? If you answer no to either of these 
questions, please give your reasons. 

50. Did you ever fail in anything you tried todo? Why did 
you fail, and how did you feel about it? 

51. Why do the pupils in your school not behave as well when 
a substitute takes the place of your regular teacher? 

52. Write an autobiography: tell where you were born ; 
where you have lived, when and where you began to go to 
school ; what you have done of special interest to yourself and 
anything else you please about yourself. 

(Teacher should explain what is meant by an autobiography, 
and suggest a large number of possible items of interest in one’s 
life. 

“4 Write in columns as many words as you have time during 
the period. Try to write more than any one else in your 
class. ‘ 

54, What is the best way to, have a good time? 

55. What have you to be thankful for in the past year? 
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56. What are you doing to make anyone better or happier? 
What have you ever done? 

57. If you could have plenty of money and do as you pleased, 
what would you do for Christmas? 

58. Do you feel that you did your very best in all your school 
i a year? In what ways do you hope to do better this 
year 

59. What do you think might be done to make your school- 
house, the schoo] grounds, and your own school-room look bet- 
ter? What could you do? Will you do it? 

60. Would you rather do right or wrong? What did you 
ever do which you knew was wrong when you did it? Why 
did you do it? 

61. What is the worst punishment any teacher ever gave you? 
What had you done? What effect did the punishment have on 
you? 

62. Home Study: Do you study at home every day? What 
lessons? How long do youstudy them? What time in the 
day do you study them? Who helps you? Do you think you 
have to study too much or not enough at home? 

63. Are you usually looking forward to some “ good time”? 
What “ good time” are you looking forward to now? 

64. Are you dreading anything that you must do, or anything 
that is going to happen? If so, what is it? 

65. What will you do tomake your own work and to help make 
your school better than it was last year? 

66. Of all the reading books that you have used, which one 
do you like best? Why? Which one least? Why? 

67. Describe yourself as you hope to be when you are twenty- 
one years old. 

68. What have you that you call your “very own,” that you 
can do as you please with? Write what most interests about 
your own things. 

69. What pets have you at home? What pets have you ever 
had? What pet would you rather have than any other? Tell 
all about the pets you have had, have now, or would like? 

70. Memory Gems: Do you like to learnthem? Why, or why 
not? Write the one you like best; why do you like it? Does 
it pay to learn memory gems? Why, or why not? 


Spare no effort to keep children in school until they 
have completed all that the system offers. Manya child 
drops out of school unnecessarily early, whom the teacher 
might induce to remain. Parents should be labored 
with in this matter. There is little danger of making 
a mistake in urging parents to keep their children at 
school as long as possible, whatever the sacrifice neces- 
sary to be made. When children must work during the 
day to help support themselves and their family, then do 
al’in your power to get them into an evening school, if 
one is accessible. 

Try to follow a pupil’s record as long as possible after 
he leaves school. Find out why he leaves, what he does, 
what educational influences are brought to bear on him, 
etc. To know that you continue your interest in him 
will be a great help to many a boy. 


From Typical Records. 


The following extracts from a few typical records 
show the character of observations and studies that have 
been made in accordance with this plan. As the teacher 
reads each one, let her ask herself which tells her the 
most about the child, this record, or the usual promotion 
card, which contains the percentages received in arith- 
metic, reading, history, etc.; also which is of most im- 
portance, educationally, to the child, the facts here re- 
corded or a little knowledge, more or less, of school sub- 
jects. 

Boy, 6 years. Parentage, Hebrew-American ; eyes, 
normal ; original both in ideas and conduct, sometimes 
imitative in work; has strong emotions of sympathy, 
love, and anger ; have never seen any evidence of fear; 
for so young a child has a well-developed sense of right 
and wrong, a keen sense of justice ; has habit of reason- 
ing about things,—reasons from cause to effect ; expres- 
ses ideas well in speech and drawing; talks remarkably 
well, sings well, is dramatic in gesture and facial expres- 
sion; body, as a whole, responds quickly; has vivid 
visual imagination; imagination creative and con- 
structive,—will illustrate any subject by telling an ori- 
ginal story, which may be wholly original or based on 
some previous experience ; interests many and broad; 
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interested in natural objects ; excitedly interested insto- 
ries ; observes carefully all things that come within his 
experience, and is able to give a full account of things 
observed ; movements qpick, graceful, and under good 
control ; not skilful in making things. 

Girl, 5 years. American parentage; ears and eyes 
normal ; movements graceful, under good control; one 
of the most graceful children ever had in the kindergar- 
ten; uses hands well; very affectionate; has strong 
affection for teacher and companions ; seems fondest of 
those younger and less experienced than herself; 
mothers all the new children; popular and very com- 
panionable because of helpfulness and kindness, as shown 
in care of new children, holding coats, etc., for any who 
may need help ; a leader in play, because of reasons just 
given and ability to play well; has brother older and 
sister younger. 

Girl, 7 years. American parentage ; average size, 
light weight, development normal, growing rapidly ; 
general health very good ; heart rather weak, inherited ; 
impulsive, cheerful, rather persistent ; inclined, at times, 
to be self-willed, especially if she thinks a criticism or 
suggestion unjust ; is reasonable, however, and has al- 
ways been “open to conviction ;” can concentrate atten- 
tion fully for a reasonable length of time; attends well 
to all subjects, nothing seems to be distasteful ; memory 
strong and accurate, rather inclined to be verbal ; lives 
in a healthful location, good neighborhood. 

Girl, 12 years. German parentage ; studious, atten- 
tive, easily interested ; affectionate ; very timid,—needs 
most gentle treatment to show her best powers ; has ex- 
cellent ability and good judgment, ranking among our 
best students ; takes colds easily and is rather delicate 
tho she appears sturdy ; hopes to become a teacher. 

Girl, 14 years. German parentage ; very nervous; 
little motor control, writes and draws poorly, but has 
improved wonderfully from full knowledge of her short- 
comings ; fine reasoning powers ; pays close attention ; 
excellent memory. 

Boy, 14 years. American parentage ; eyes and ears 
normal ; excellent, quiet student ; shows sturdy common 
sense, upright, honorable, and of untiring application ; 
works to succeed; helps to support family ; mother a 
widow. 

Girl, 138 years. American parentage ; tall, delicate, 
exceedingly nervous; a little slow in perception, but 
very studious and has good memory; unusually sweet 
disposition, very affectionate}; anxious to help; needs 
special attention in mathematics, but wants to learn so 
much that she will succeed. 

Boy, 9 years. American parentage ; ears, both nor- 
mal ; eyes, right 74, left 12; has a brother and sister, 
both older; home refined and moral; attends Sunday 
school regularly ; eats only bread, cereals, and milk for 
breakfast ; eats between meals ; has had measles, whoop- 
ing cough, malaria, chicken-pox, croup, and scarlet 
fever ; earnest, generous, yielding, peaceable, reflective, 
serious ; afraid of thunder and lightning ; loves nature ; 
respectful, popular, and companionable ; attends school 
regularly. 

Girl, 6 years. American parentage ; ears, both nor- 
mal ; eyes, right 34, left +3; writes, draws, sings, and 
models well ; persistent, slow, generous, cheerful ; very 
imitative, does everything well she sees done once; 
movements slow, graceful, and under good control ; does 
all the manual work in the kindergarten excellently ; 
entered the kindergarten at four years and remained un- 
til six, and néver was disobedient in that time; has 
definite interests, the strongest connected with her home 
and family ; observes nature closely, and tells of every 
change she discovers in the trees, fields, etc.; popular 
with her companions because she leads them; does 
everything well in the kindergarten ; attractive and neat 
in appearance ; helps with their work children who 
haven’t her ability. * 

Boy, 8 years. Scotch parentage; ears normal ; eyes 
(unable to make the test); large and strong for his age 
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muscles strong and firm; carriage upright, gait firm 
when walking alone, but shuffling when being led or 
when conscious of being watched; red hair; staring 
brown eyes; general health very good ; has tendency to 
keep whole body in motion constantly ; movements slow 
and very awkward ; not able to control hands, so cannot 
write at all; has a very strong voice ; makes all sounds 
of the language perfectly and easily ; talks much and is 
able to sing well; spends most of his time in the open 
air when not in school; enjoys playing soldier or any 
games in which music or singing can be used; has no 
regular hours for retiring ; is frequently out late nights 
and, in fact, goes to bed when he gets ready ; seems un- 
able to tell when his hands and face are clean ; untidy 
with clothing and shoes; will spend hours playing with 
shoe-strings, lacing and unlacing his shoes; not observ- 
ant of nature; can concentrate his attention only on 
things having rhythm or tune ; memory verbal and some- 
times quite accurate ; soon forgets kindness, ill-treat- 
ment, or punishment; little power of imagination ; no 
judgment unless others lead him ; interests permanent 
and few; quite enthusiastic over music and playing 
horse ; temperament slow, dull, generous, yielding, sym- 
. pathetic, peaceable, sad ; not affected by the beautiful ; 
never heard him laugh,—sometimes smiles ; quite affec- 
tionate, —especially toward younger brother ; unpopular ; 
a follower,—his leader is generally a boy younger than 
himself; has no well-developed sense of right and 
wrong ; has few ambitions,—marching, playing an ima- 
ginary drum, or playing horse ; tells a lie as soon as the 
truth, whichever he thinks of first (best treatment 
found for this is to ask him as few questions as possible, 
—just allowing him to tell what he has to say); punish- 
ment has no effect upon him and I think he gets enough 
of that at home ; is easily influenced ; is not punctual be- 
cause he likes to sleep in the morning ; family consists 
of father, two sisters older, and a brother younger ; sis- 
ter, thirteen years old, keeps house and does all the 
. work, washing, mending, etc.; children are sent to school 
so that “father may know where they are”; he (the boy) 
goes to Sunday school “when his clothes are fit,”—says 
he likes to go because they sing ; out of school no one 
ever reads to him or helps him in any way to be better; 
Saturdays and Sundays are days of play for him. 

Boy, 12 years. Negro; eyes normal ; large, tall, nor- 
mally developed, growing rapidly ; muscles strong, car- 
riage upright ; bright eyes ; good features, inclined toa 
cross expression; oldest of three boys, all living with 
their mother, mother is just, severe, and consistent in 
her government,—children honor and respect her ; boy 
is impulsive, excitable, passionate, exceedingly quick 
tempered but very soon over it; stubborn when ap- 
proached a wrong way ; inclined to be quarrelsome, but 
never nourishes a difference; rather enjoys being let 
alone ; have found him reasonable, very willing to help, 
and sensible about receiving just punishment for wrong 
committed ; he is honest, does an errand well and with 
despatch ; has never deceived me; very quick to see the 
humorous side of things; often laughs at others’ ex- 
pense,—and has a hearty, pleasant laugh; polite to his 
teachers and strangers ; companionable, but not exactly 
popular ; has no boon companion but seems on good 
terms with all; inclined to be a solitaire; think he is 
domineering. 

Boy, 10 years. (Brother of the last.) Average size 
and weight, normal development, growing slowly ; 
muscles strong and firm; upright carriage, firm and 
rather swinging gait ; extremely self-reliant ; small fea- 
tures, bright eyes, complete control of facial expression, 
—fond of making faces to make others laugh; move- 
ments quick and graceful; fond of dancing, throwing 
arms over head ; when in the humor, is very careful of 
work ; no nervous twitchings, but is seldom still unless 
intensely interested ; interesting in conversation,—talks 
a great deal and well; has good voice ; belongs to the 
motor type; tidy with his person ; neat with his dress; 
well informed,—keeps track of the news in town and 
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cities roundabout ; reads little out of school but likes 
to read library books at odd moments in school; in- 
tensely interested in stories of adventure, of Greek 
heroes ; have seen him deeply touched by a pathetic 
story ; likes to be “read to; impulsive, buoyant, cheer- 
ful, excitable, generous, self-confident, happy-go-lucky, 
rather proud ; not very obedient unless he understands 
the must back of the command ; exceedingly happy, al- 
ways laughing ; very fond of play; reasonable ; persis- 
tent ; believes thoroly in ghosts,—has an inexhaustible 
fund of people’s experiences with them. 


SF 
The Solution of the Writing Problem. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT DETROIT, MICHIGAN, DE- 
CEMBER 29, 1900. 


We, the Penmanship Teachers’ Association of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation in convention 
assembled, in order to suggest the proper solution of 
the Public School Writing problem, adopt the following 
preamble and resolutions : 


Whereas, No system of writing, whether vertical or slant, 
willin itself, insure good writing, whether taught by copy-book, 
copy-slip, tablet, blackboard, or by any other method ; 

Whereas, the best results can only be secured by earnest, 
faithful, intelligent teaching on the part of well-qualified teach- 
ers ; 

Whereas, It is a very well known fact that a large per cent. 
of teachers have not prepared themselves to teach this import- 
ant branch, simply because their boards of examiners have not 
subjected them to as rigid an examination in this as in other 
branches, but have simply graded them from their manuscripts, 
and have never refused to grant certificates however illegible 
the writing ; 

And whereas, It is a great injustice to pupils and to tax- 
payers to grant a certificate to any candidate who does not 
sufficiently understand the theory and practice of writing to 
airect the pupils in the development of the writing muscles of 
the arm, wrist and fingers, and who is not able to place on the 
blackboard models worthy of imitation by pupils, and whose 
manuscripts do not indicate that the character of the teacher’s 
general work would indirectly supplement the good results se- 
cured during the regular writing period ; 

Resolved, That boards of examiners should give as rigid ex- 
aminations in writing as in other branches, and should ca!l to 
their aid the assistance of specialists. 

Resolved, that to secure the better equipment of teachers, 
experienced instructors of writing should be employed in 
every city, state and independent normal school, and also in 
institutes and summer schools. 

Resolved, That in order to secure uniformity and enthusiasm 
in the graded schools, supervisers should be employed in all the 
cities and in townships with town and village schools. 

Resolved, That educational journals should emphasize the 
importance of writing and give more attention to methods of 
instruction. 

Resolved, That less and larger writing be encouraged in the 
primary grades. Thetwin evils of good penmanship, excessive 
finger movement and gripping, are the result of requiring chil- 
dren to write when too young to write properly. No writing 
except under the supervision of the teacher should be required 
in the first and second years, but if required the forms should 
be large enough to allow the children to use the arm instead of 
the fingers in execution. Such eminent educators as or. Hall, 
of Worcester, Mass., declare that writing in the primary grade 
does far more injury tothe child and the child’s future writing 
than it does good. It is not whether children can be taught to 
write, (draw) but whether they should be allowed, much less 
required to do so. Children can work in factories, but our laws 
wisely prohibit the same. 

And be it further resolved: That a copy of these resolutions 
be submitted to the educational press for publications, and that 
school authorities give this matter their careful considera- 
tion. 

The adoption of the above resolutions followed the discussion 
of a paoer, ‘‘ How to Raise the Standard of Writing Thruout the 
a tead by J. F. Barnhart, Supervisor of; Writing, 
Akron, O. 
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The Chicago Meeting: Impressions and Reflections, * 


There was, first of ail, very good weather of the late- 
winter, just-before-spring kind. There was all the time 
the thick uncleanness of the city streets, an uncleanness 
which can be neither described nor even fancied, but 
only remembered. The very air was full of the floating 
black dust of the smoke of soft coal universally used to 
the ruin of the beauty of every fine building in “the 
smoke-belt,” a name regularly given by the denizens of 
Chicago to that portion of the city in which even the 
putting on of clean collars just before every meal is not 
practiced, but the very attempt to manifest the virtue 
most neighborly to godliness is given over, and blackness 
reigns as standard good form. There was, last of all, 
the sense of a great success, social as well as professional, 
so that every man and woman departed full of pleasant 
memories, happier as well as wiser. So that in the final 
upshot of the whole matter the Chicago meeting demon- 
strated that there is no occasion whatever for anything 
but satisfaction with the general management of the 
N. E. A. and its chief department, while Chicago itself 
as a field for education in good government served as a 
definite background for the men who figured prominently 
at the meeting as examples of “light and leading.” 

Most of all there were the excellent programs of the 
eight sessions, and the very fine schools of Chicago to 
visit Monday and Friday. The meeting was certainly a, 
notable success from the viewpoints of the papers and 
discussions and of the systematic administration of the 
officers. 

Chicago’s new city superintendent of schools made a 
favorable impression with the audience in the first paper 
of the meeting upon “The Gospel of Work.” He took a 
common sense view of his subject and deserved as well as 
received the approval of his hearers. Supt. Cooley is a 
young man for so great an office, but his success seems 
already assured. He has many fine qualities, of which 
unusual force and charm of manner are not the least in 
importance. 

In his address upon “ Education at the Paris Expo- 
sition” Director Rogers, of the United States exhibit, 
made an admirable presentation of his subject,—definite, 
clear, broad, and judicious. We learned just what we 
wished to know regarding our exhibit and its value rel- 
ative to that of other. nations. 

Spelling Reform. 


After these formal addresses came a paper by Editor 
Vaile, of Intelligence, advocating a commission of college 
presidents, city superintendents, and other experts to 
settle questions relating to the reform of our English 
spelling. This paper was followed by- an outburst of 
oratorical display of surpassing brilliance and wit, if not 
wisdom. Many men of educational fame took the plat- 
form, and excitement ran high. The climax came when 
in his reply Editor Vaile challenged Editor Thompson, 
of the Chicago Times-Herald, who had said that no man 
of letters ever was a spelling reformer, with the question 
whether Alfred Tennyson was a man of letters, and City 
Supt. Maxwell, of New York, arose and objected to the 
consideration of the editor of the Times-Herald asa 
judge of literature. Upon the vote the spelling-reform 
plan was indefinitely postponed by a vote: of 105 to 77. 
The strength of the reformers was a general surprise 
and was unquestionably due to the brilliance of their ar- 
gument in the general debate. For. two hours the 
audience was in constant laughter over sharp sarcasm 
and keen wit and most skilful parrying of argument. 
But the real merits of the question were not settled, and 
the debate did not go to the substance of the issue. 


Other Papers. 
The subjects of the Tuesday afternoon session were 


*It is refreshing te read this report of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence from a thoughtful superintendent 
who attended the association for the first time. It was written, 
at the request of the editor, by Dr. William E. Chancellor with 
whom SCHOOL JoURNAL readers are well acquainted. 





“The Work of the Department of Superintendence,” in 
which Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, read an excel- 
lent paper and Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, submitted 
a printed brief, and “ Medical Inspection of Schools,” by 
Dr. W. S. Christopher, of Chicago. In the evening 
President Draper, of Illinois university, read in the ab- 
sence of President Hadley, of Yale, his valuable and 
important paper upon “The Use and Control of Exam- 
inations.” 

The session of Wednesday was devoted to manual 
training and domestic science papers by Supervisor 
Trybom, of Detroit, Principal Tibbitts, of Chicago, 
Supt. Hoyt, of Menomonee, Wisconsin, and Supervisor 
Bates, of Tome institute, Maryland. Everyone of these 
papers was worth hearing and will be worth reading 
when printed. But the round tables of the afternoon 
were of such great interest as to cause one to forget at 
the time the real philosophical value of the manual 
training papers. I attended that of the superintendents 
of large cities, and tho I heard by report many items re- 


City Superintendents’ Round Table. 


The topic for the first round table was ‘‘ Organization 
of the work of Inspection and Supervision thru assistant 
teachers and principals so as to reach the grade teacher.” 
Supt. F. Louis Soldan was the leader and made four or 
five admirable talks, each brief, each weighty, each force- 
ful and yet sensible. The impression made was that of 
an educational leader and statesman, of as good a heart as 
head. Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, quick, clever, saga- 
cious, and charming in manner, Supt. Balliet, of Spring- 
field, Mass., very scholarly and very keen, Supt. Hail- 
mann, of Dayton, Ohio, at once philosophical, practical, 
and expert, Associate Supt. Lane, of Chicago, and Supt. 
Pearce, of Omaha, among many, took part in the discus- 
sion. The advocates of scholarly meetings for instruc- 
tion and conferenceand of personal talks between teacher 
and superintendent whenever possible made their argu- 
ments tell even in a room crowded almost to suffocation. 
This discussion alone was worth all the trip, in its time 
and cost, for it brought together many of the foremost 
men of the profession to give the practical results of 
their thought and experience. 

The round table led by Supt. Wolfe, of Kansas 
City, Kansas, discussed a similar topic; that led 
by Supt. Shearer, of Elizabeth, N. J., discussed, as 
might have been expected, the topic of grading; that 
led by Supt. Mott, of Richmond, Ind., discussed the 
correlation of high and grammar schools; and that 
led by Principal Downing, of New York, discussed litera- 
ture. Besides these were round tables of state and 
and county superintendents, of normal teachers, and of 
the Herbartians, 


Temperance Teaching and Industrial Instruction. 


On Thursday, District Supt. Lane, of Chicago in- 
troduced his beautiful report of the committee on 
temperance physiology. The neatness of this report in 
saying much but in nowise committing anybody irrevoca- 
bly to anything will preserve it as a model for use in 
future troubles. Then came the paper of Supt. 
Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y., advocating the plan of two 
teachers toa room. President Millspaugh, of the Winona, 
Minn., normal school, made in his discussion of that plan 
one of the most clever, most conclusive, most tactful 
speeches in opposition to which it has ever been my op- 
portunity to listen upon any subject. Supt. Ken- 
nedy made a very able reply. 

Supt. Boone’s address based upon printed thesis, 
entitled “A Standard Course.” It was more to hear 
this and the discussion upon it that I journeyed to Chi- 
cago than for anythingelse. The paper was very thoro, 
and quite well organized. It carried conviction, but it 
let in little new light. The discussion was more super- 
ficial than so excellent a paper deserved. 

The paper of Dean Briggs, of Harvard, upon “‘ Public 
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School Training” was literary and amusing ; but it left 
no permanent trace in the mind of the hearers since it 
was inexpert and not profound in any sense. 

Dr. Dewey, of Chicago university, read one of those 
great essays with which he is to-day re-molding our ed- 
ucational philosophy. Were he an orator, or even a fine 
reader, he would be even a greater power in the land. 
His point was that our manual training, art, music and 
nature study are not yet organic parts of “The Course 
Study,” and that until they are such parts the new edu- 
cation will be insecure and unphilosophical. With this 
paper, not less than equal to the best, the sessions ended. 

For myself, I visited, Monday and Friday, one elemen- 
tary school, two high schools, and the experimental 
school of Chicago university. The public schools were 
admirably managed and taught. The Kast has nothing 
better pedagogically to offer. 

There were many men of note besides those already 
mentioned, as Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, District Superintendent Gove, of Denver, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York, Superintendent 
Dougherty, of Peoria, State Superintendent Harvey, of 
Wisconsin, Chairman of the Department, and Principal 
Green, of Trenton, president of the N. E. A., all of whom 
the assembled six hundred watched curiously as the lead- 
ers who are gradually transforming a body of experts 
into a profession. 

This last, exactly this, is the meaning of the meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, for education will before many 
years both be a profession, and be recognized as a pro- 
fession. Then others will enter into theharvest inherited 
from these makers of the higher civilization and the 
greater culture of the better nation yet to be. 

Bloomfield, March 4, 1901. W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Sr 
The Effect of an Experience. 
By ELEANOR CAMERON, Iowa. 


It was a glorious morning. The shining sunbeams 
lingered but a moment to caress the swelling leaf buds in 
the window ere they danced across the bright little prim- 
ary room to flash over the golden curls of the young girl 
in the door-way. “ Raymond’s sister,” decided Miss Grey 
to herself, as she traced in the tremulous mouth, the big 
blue eyes, and the flush that now and then flitted over 
the winsome face, a striking likeness to a little man in 
her flock of little people—a little man who was at once 
her greatest joy and grief. 

And so it proved. ‘‘ Mamma was very sorry and sur- 
prised to get your note,” said the child. “At home, 
Raymond reads any lesson we give him without a bit of 
trouble. Mamma cannot understand why he blunders so 
at school. Please let her knowif we can help him any ;” 
and her message delivered, the child bounded away to 
join her companions in the playground. 

iMiss Grey found the answer to that “Why” not far 
dstant. She had read it all too plainly in the shaking 
hand and the unsteady voice with which Raymond daily 
blundered thru the simple sentences in his little primer. 

As she thought it all over, a sense of failure dampened 
her spirits in spite of the sunshine. For this term, Miss 
Grey had toiled with all her strength to take away from 
her little ones the atmosphere of awe and terror, which 
she felt, too often surrounded the primary teacher. Here, 
was a sensitive little soul that defied all of her most earnest 
efforts. : 

Far back in the past Alice Grey had had an experi- 
ence—an experience so indelibly stamped on her mem- 
ory that it served as a constant warning. As she mused 
this morning, there came before her mind, with a clear- 
ness in no way dimmed by the hand of time, the most 
vivid picture of all her school days, thescene of her expe- 
rience. The old desolate feeling came over her as she saw 
again the long, poorly lighted school-room and the (not 
too clean) windows thru which she had peeped out at the 
heavy gray clouds and the swirling snowflakes. 
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What a contrast the dusty floor and high, bare walls 
presented, to the cosy little sitting-room in which her 
mother had smoothed her curls and kissed her good-bye 
so tenderly ! 

She remembered even now the sob of home-sickness 
which rose in her throat and how bravely she had put it 
down as she heard the clear-cut tones of her teacher 
saying, “A Class, pass to the blackboard.” After that 
she had been given the fatal example over which she had 
struggled until every sensitive nerve in her slender little 
body quivered with the effort. Her head ached wearily, 
and as she toiled there came before her mind the kind 
mother face and the loving hands so tireless in smooth- 
ing away her every difficulty. The lonesome feeling 
came again with such force that it mastered all the de- 
termination which opposed it, and the trembling little 
girl at the blackboard bowed her brown head and 
sobbed with her heated forehead pressed against her 
eraser. 

Then that awful presence came and stood by her side. 
A not too gentle voice, that somehow, sounded far away 
said, “ Alice, you are not a baby, stop crying instantly. 
Find your mistake and finish your work.” Then, as the 
wretched child made no move to obey the command, she 
added,” “If you do not finish in five minutes, I shall 
have to punish you.” The terrible fear that had risen at 
these words came over her even to-day. She remem- 
bered how the figures had danced before her eyes in wild 
confusion as the chalk in her helpless fingers made queer, 
unsteady lines. How cruelly fast the clock in the cor- 
ner ticked off the seconds. How gayly it said, “Five 
minutes! Five minutes!” And then, oh! Her hands 
even now, were stinging with the blows of her punish- 
ment, and she had never quite regained the feeling of 
self-respect lost on that snowy winter day. 

As the bell rang, Miss Grey came back into the pres- 
ent to find herself trembling with the indignation always 
aroused by the memory of this injustice. This morning 
as she greeted her little charges and listened to their 
delighted remarks about the gay new brownies they dis- 
covered on the blackboard, she herself wondering if any 
of the children before her found their teacher such a 
fearful personage as was this teacher of her child- 
hood. 

The morning work progressed smoothly. Presently 
little Raymond came with his class to read, and in the 
midst of the sentence he started so bravely, was a cruel, 
long word which proved to be his downfall. For several 
minutes, encouraged by the kindly aid of his teacher, he 
tried his best to master the difficulty, but the word evad- 
ed him and at last the tears fell thick and fast, blurring 
the words of the troublesome sentence. 

Something in the utter dejection of the little figure 
brought back the ever-helping vision, and yielding to a 
sudden impulse arising from its warning, she stooped 
down and gathered the little weeper in her arms and held 
himclose, in a way strangely like his mother’s. 

And, such is the sympathy of the child-heart, that 
even the mischief-loving boy in the corner found nothing 
to surprise him in the new attitude of his usually digni- 
fied teacher. Raymond with confidence born anew from 
the clasp of the arms about him, pronounced his word 
with little difficulty. 

Days and weeks sped by. Shortly before the close of © 
the school year, the principal came into the primary for 
a few moments’ enjoyment. As she returned the 
cheery “Good-bye” of the little ones, she turned at the 
door and asked, “Miss Grey, what do you consider the 
most encouraging result of your term’s work?” Silently 
the teacher pointed to a little boy, who, with his book 
held tightly in his nervous little hands, read smoothly 
along, now and then raising his eyes to meet his teach- 
er’s eye. ‘ 

And later, as the promoted class filed happily along to 
the next reom, this teacher imprinted a kiss on a certain 
little brow—fiushed with happiness—and said, oh so ten- 
derly, “Good-bye, Raymond.” 
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Construction by Measurement. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knap?P, Principal School No. 12, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This is the fourth article of the series on ‘‘Construction Work” 
begun in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, September 1, and continued 
September 22 and January 19. All rights reserved by the author. 

After having worked out many lessons in paper con- 
struction by folding, the pupil is led to pattern-making 
with the use of the ruler, and here the Jap is introduced. 
As yet, however, we keep this troublesome feature of 
construction as large as possible, since it is in the execu- 
tion of fine details that the child becomes discouraged. 
These models have been worked out by pupils in the ad- 
vanced first year. By 
previous training 
they have become fa- 
miliar with the use of 
the ruler and are 
able to draw lines to 
given lengthsand lay 
out simple surface 
covering. The forms, 
being made from 
drawing paper, are 
easily folded on the 
line, no scoring being 
necessary, as is the 
case when using bris- 
tol board. 

All patterns are 
based on the square, and are purposely, made very simple 
in order to introduce decoration, using water colors or 
colored lead pencils. The squares vary 14 to 2 inches. 
The rulers are marked in one inch and half inch only. 

In Fig. I. the squares are three inches across. The 
rulers are placed on the edge of the paper and the 
spaces marked here, with black pencil, as a finer dot 
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Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 5. 


In Fig. III. the size of the square is on eand one-half 
inches. Proceed asin Fig.I. For decoration add the 
diagonal lines and at point of intersection cross with a 
line extending one-half inch in each direction. 
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Fig. IV. is, when completed, like Fig. I., but differs in 
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on the heavy lines. Decorate as 
in Drawing. 

For Fig. V. Size of squares 
2 inches by 2 inches. Cut in on 


manner of development. Cutin 








heavy lines. Suggestions for 
decoration is given in drawing. 

Fig. VI. Size of squares, 3 
inches by 3 inches. Cut in on 
heavy lines for bottom and cov- 








er. Decorate as suggested in 
drawing. 
Fig. VII. Size of squares 2 





inches by 2 inches. Cut in on 
heavy lines to form cover and 























bottom. Suggestions for decor- 
ation given in drawing. 

When these models (VI. and 
VIII.) are used for candy boxes, 








Fig. 2. 


may be made with the black than with a colored one. 
The cross lines are drawn with the colored pencil and 
the nine squares needed are now cut away, Cut away 
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Fig. 4. 


the triangles as indicated in drawing and decorate with 
diagonal lines. 

In Fig. II. the squares are two inches in size. Pro- 
ceed as in Fig. I. and decorate as in drawing. 


they are made more attractive 


Pig. 3. by the addition of aribbon band, _ 
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Character First. 


A very notable address was made by the Rev. Dr. W. 
R. Huntington, of Grace church, New York city, bearing 
on present moral conditions. Such an address cannot 
but be of special interest to educators because their work 
is one of the chief factors in producing these conditions. 
The speaker takes the view that has been often presented 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: that character must be the 
aim of all who labor for the good of humanity. The 
teacher must rot be allowed to say, “I work only for the 
intellectual good of humanity, leaving-to other agencies 
to care for moral and spiritual candidates.” 

Dr. Huntington uses the true “discipline,” but he 
means what educators understand by “character.” He 
says the legacy of New England was discipline; it was 
the source and explanation of her power. This term 
means a training to seek for ethical and moral ends, as 
the ‘“‘chief end of man.” New England put this as the 
first thing ; it always must be the first. 

There have been many attempts, by clergymen, to 
solve certain problems which we think evince a very nar- 
row horizon. They saw the diminishing congregation 
and planned for attractive music ; the remedy proves to 
be only a temporary one. The attendance of laboring 
people grew less ; shorter hours were urged and a half 
holiday on Saturday. But these were of little avail, if 
any. 

Let us now turn to the school-rooms. Twenty-five 
years or more ago educators were convinced there was a 
serious diminution of the moral sense of the community 
and urged a better preparation by teachers and more at- 
tractive buildings. A great deal of attention has been 
given to methods and architecture, as is well known ; but 
competent observers seriously doubt whether the moral 
tone of the community is increasing ; they conclude that 
it is ebbing. 

The conclusion is inevitable, character must be the 
foremost thing ; “‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” is 
a rule that cannot be put aside. That the public school 
is the creature of politics is often urged, but we do not 
think that can keep character from standing first, if the 
teacher so wills it. The question is, will he put it first? 

As to the churches we have no advice to give, but it 
seems yet that where the preacher does put righteous- 
ness as the great thing, and is able to present his 
thoughts with intellectual force (and eloquence if pos- 
sible) and convince his hearers that he believes what he 
says, there are no empty pews. 


we 
How the States Showed Up at Chicago. 


The official statement received from Secretary Shep- 
ard puts the membership enrollment at the recent meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., at 
739. Several of those from Chicago and near-by towns 
failed to register, and so the attendance may be safely 
put at 750. The total receipts from the new active and 
associate members and a few active members who were 
in arrears amounted to $736 as against $624 last year. 

All of New England furnished only 37 delegates, 
Massachusetts heading the list with 28, and Maine clos- 
ing the rear with none. The Jargest number, 218, as 
might be expected, was enrolled from Illinois. Ohio 
stood second, with 75, and New York third, with 62. 
Georgia headed the list of the Southern states, with an 
attendance of 11. 

The lone representatives were: Mr. Stone, of Ver- 
mont, Mr. Glass, of Virginia, Supt. Tighe, of North 
Carolina, Supt. Phillips, of Alabama, Principal Hewett, 
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of New Mexico, Supt. Cooper, of Utah, and Mr. Hodgson, 
of California. No one was there to represent Maine, 
Delaware, West Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, North 
Dakota, Arizona, or Oregon. The total attendance from 
the Southern states was thirty-nine. United States 
Commissioner Harris and Miss Estelle Reel, superintend- 
ent of Indian schools, were the only members from the 
District of Columbia. The North Central States regis- 
tered 553, the North Atlantic, 120, and the Western di- 
vision 24, 
Sr 


Ten Years of University Extension. 


A report of the directors to the members of the Amer- 
ican Society of University Extension for the ten years’ 
work in the period from 1890 to 1900 has been issued. 
It embodies an authoritative statement of the important 
work that has been done by this society since Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton came over to Philadelphia, in 1890, 
and started the movement for organized lecture courses. 
The statistics given show that the extension idea has 
spread with considerable rapidity ; there has been in the 
main a steady growth. What the statistics, of course, 
cannot show is the influence that has emanated from 
the extension courses—the establishment of libraries ; 
the renewed use of libraries that had come to be neg- 
lected ; the more intelligent’ reading ; the introduction 
of new and vital interests, especially into small commu- 
nities ; higher standards for public lectures of every 
sort. 

The attendance of lecture courses in 1899-1900 was 
23,000, the highest point reached in the decade. 


we 
Rough-Rider Literature. 


A great deal of publicity has been given to the address 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton at the Union Club, Boston, 
in which he stated that Theodore Roosevelt was the 
greatest disappointment of modern times. 

“The ideals of our own community,” said Prof. Nor- 
ton, “are not now so firmly set on higher things as they 
were in earlier youth. At the time of the Rebellion our 
young men were inspired with more noble motives. 
There was no boastfulness in the hearts of those who 
There was none of the Rough 
They were 


went to the Civil war. 
Rider spirit. They had a serious purpose. 
not brutal.” 

Prof. Norton’s proposition for securing better ideals is 
to teach literature in the schools. A very laudable prop- 
osition; yet, as every practical school man knows, a great 
deal of literature is being taught in the schools. Per- 
haps the trouble is that the literature is not carefully se- 
lected ; the militant Rough-Rider spirit pervades not a 
few of the literary masterpieces. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
has made some contributions to literature. It is to be 
feared that while literature is criticism of life, the part 
it can play in the regulation of life is apt to be overesti- 
mated by scholars like Prof. Norton. The trouble is 
that most people take from boo<s about what they bring 
to them. 

SH 


Two Views of Recent School Histories. 


A Western principal has been engaged in a newspaper 
controversy with Prof. Edward Channing, of Harvard, 
regarding the “ Students’ History of the United States.” 

The point of view in Professor Channing’s work is 
stated in the words: ‘‘ The great successes of the Ameri- 
can people have been won in the fields of peace, not in 
those of war. The men who have given the United 
States its foremost place among the nations are its 
statesmen and its leaders in politics, its inventors and its 
captains of industry, its masters of literature, of science 
and of education.” 

The Western educator vigorously assails this point of 
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view. The defect, he says, of most modern school his- 
tories is that they minimize the importance of the wars 
and thereby cease to be either truthful or interesting to 
young people and to the majority of adults. The popu- 
lar idealization of war and military heroes he declares to 
be a fundamentai racial characteristic and one that must 
be accepted by the history teacher as a correct starting- 
point. Everynormal boy or girlis more enthusiastic over 
the brave old Israel Putnam than over the astute and 
profound John Marshall. Toinsist upon the elimination 
of the war element in history is to encourage the growth 
of a race of little prigs. 


we 
After Fifty Years. 


The public schools can hardly be said to “to have got 
going” (to use a common Americanism) until 1850; 
since that period almost two generations have come upon 
the stage of action; and the second generation is now in 
the full management of public and private affairs. That 
is, the generation now in the public offices, the people 
casting votes, the people in the churches and out of 
them, the judges, juries, merchants, farmers, mechanics, 
laborers, both men and women (with the small exception 
of emigrants), all are the product of our common school 
system; they were, 20, 25, or 30 years ago pupils in the 
common schools. 

Is it a fair question to ask, Does this product of our 
school system meet the expectations of sober-minded, 
thoughtful people? That there is a firm reliance on the 
schools as indispensable agencies in our civilization is 
shown not only by the constantly increased expenditure, 
but in the plainly apparent attempt to improve the qual- 
ity of the teaching. We see nowhere any proposition to 
limit the powers of the school but rather to enlarge 
them. We think, however, there is a sense of disap- 
pointment in the minds of thinking people that an 
agency having such noble aims should not have accom- 
plished a deeper moral cultivation. 

Undoubtedly, this generation has more knowledge 
than was possessed fifty years ago. The intervening 
period has been remarked by an intense activity in the 
publication of books and newspapers. There is a large 
per cent. of intelligent men, for these are the product of 
the larger diffusion of knowledge. But did the people 
of 1850 suffer from a want of knowledge that those of 
1900 have gained, and that the schools of 1900 are 
imparting? 

All will agree that the people of 1900 are better off in 
many material ways than those of 1850, but still the 
question remains, whether the style, tone, and character 
of our civilization has advanced in proportion to the 
diffusion of knowledge and increase and perfection of 
the educational machinery? We do not intend to be 
pessimistic, nor are we inclined to place the golden age 
in years that have gone rather than in the years that 
are to come, but we seriously doubt whether the civiliza- 


tion of these days is of a higher moral type than that of 


the first half of the century. 

Terre Haute, Indiana, is a city having a fine normal 
school and several notable institutions of learning, and 
a population claiming a high degree of culture, and yet 
what a terrible crime was committed there but a few 
days since in the lynching of a negro. And what hap- 
pened in this city may happen in very many parts of the 
Union. One will search in vain for events like this in 
Europe, a continent we affect to despise. 

We do not intend to pursue this subject to any length; 
its aspects are too painful. We propose to arouse the 
teachers, if possible, to look this state of things in the 
face. Let them ask the question, Are my pupils to 
make part of a generation that will take part in such 
occurrences? 

There has been a great deal said by critics of the 
schools concerning the increase in the number of sub- 
jects of study. The weak point in our schools is not 
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there; it is in reflecting the weak and mean things in the 
outside world. 

The great American weakness is the adoration of 
material progress; a city will be excused for its wicked- 
ness if it has electric lights. The interesting literature 
is that which depicts the rapid accumulation of money 
by one born in poverty. 

The boys in the schools have been regaled, by teachers 
and officials, with accounts of men who made money 
because they learned to read, write, and cipher. The 
respect for industry, intelligence, good judgment, honesty, 
public spirit has grown less and less. ‘ 

Another American weakness is the admiration of 
smartness; a crime will be condoned if intellectual 
skill is displayed. Is it stating the case too strongly to 
say that most parents would prefer to have smart rather 
than good children? 

Can the schools help to build a better American ideal? 
We believe they can. We think the plan of going from 
the primary to the grammar school, from this to the 
high school being made dependent upon marks isa bad one. 

We think the giving of money, prizes, medals, and 
scholarships to those possessing the most absorbing 
powers of memory is a bad one. 

We think the effort that has been made for fifty years 
to eliminate beneficence from teaching and make that a 
mere trade, while it has only partially succeeded has 
been disastrous; to be in it for the money there is in it 
will place our civilization on a still lower level. 

To obtain or hold positions thru political influence is 
injurious to the teacher’s moral sense and subtracts 
from his moral power. So too does his receiving of gifts, 
even of books, if he parts with his freedom of action. 
Not to recognize the school as a moral institution 
degrades it. The great problem before the school must 
be, WHAT is RIGHT; this for all grades and classes. To 
know what is right and to determine to follow it must 
be considered as the foundation matter to be learned; 
the skilful teacher is one who can accomplish this while 
he advances the pupil intellectually. 

Not to prepare one’s self to do a high grade of work 
reacts injuriously on the school. This is true also of 
the pulpit; a great many preachers will rise on Sunday 
next without having employed their best powers strenu- 
ously to meet the expectations of their hearers. This 
affects the intellectual tone of the school. 

There are many “dry-as dust” teachers; it requires 
rigorous self-denial to live with them. There has been a 
failure to impress upon the pupils the sacredness of law, 
or the numerous Jynchings and homicides would not 
occur. As the American mind seems to have a tenden- 
cy to set aside law, if found inconvenient, especial pains 
should be taken to impress the fact that the formation 
of and observance of law is about all there is to 
distinguish the civilized man from the barbarian. 

The teacher must become one of the social forces; he 
must let his influence be felt in the church, the Sunday 
school, and other agencies that operate upon social life. 
The meeting of parents and teachers is essential; that 
teacher doubles his influence over a pupil who knows 
his parents. 

Finally, there must be a standing together of teachers 
on the questions suggested above. They must distinctly 
recognize their work as far more and higher than the 
impressing of the tables on the memory; they must 
recognize their work as bearing on morality. 

We by no means excuse the parents; we know full 
well that the tendency is to throw off parental responsi- 
bility; the erection of finer buildings and the payment 
of larger sums for education has led many to attempt to 
put on the school the entire work of forming the char- 
acter of youth. Nor do we ignore the tremendous 
influence upon the school of the outside world. Our 
effort has been to point out the means to produce larger 
effects upon the moral being of the pupils; that essential 
thing that will remain when they have forgotten tables, 
declensions, and conjugations. 
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Our Colleges. 


A good many years ago President Eliot said, “I am 
willing to graduate a young man if he does not know any 
Greek.” This position occasioned great uneasiness at 
first, for the colleges had their traditions, and one of 
these was that an ability to read the Greek language 
was an essential part of a liberal education ; it was 
ranked even higher than knowledge of Greek thought. 
The position taken by the president of Harvard was 
founded on sound sense and was bound to prevail; any 
man should be counted worthy of a diploma who pos- 
sessed a certain mental training and scholarship 
supposed to require four years for its attainment after 
the completion of a secondary school course. 

The University of Michigan has decided to give the 
B.A. degree to all its graduates, following the example 
of Harvard; and Yale is making ready to do the same 
thing. This plan, followed by the University of Penn- 
sylvania as well as Columbia and other institutions, is 
destined to revolutionize the traditional methods ina 
few years. The smaller colleges cannot but follow the 
lead of the great universities. 

A young man can now enter most of the colleges with 
‘no knowledge of Greek and with but a little of Latin. 
Besides, in Harvard, he may complete the course in 
three years if he spend the fourth year in the studies of 
the professional school. This is the result of the elec- 
tive system ; he may for the fourth year choose profes- 
sional studies. 

The preparatory schools, however, urge the students 
to study Greek, just as the grammar schools years ago 
wanted the study of formal grammar taken up in the 
primary schools. But they will cease to urge this in a 
a short time. There is still in the minds of young men 
a notion that going to college means going to the study 
of Greek; and this has a strong grasp on the imagina- 
tion. 

No one ean work to lessen the influence of the col- 
leges on their undergraduates. But the growth of the 
high schools must count for something. The teaching 
in them has greatly improved ; four solid years in them 
in 1900 means more than two or three years in the half 
organized academies er preparatory schools. In fact, 
the fourth year in such schools is equal to the freshman 
year in many colleges. 

The “passing of Greek ” is not the remarkable feature. 
One might muse over this a long time. What a hold it 
has had on the imagination! It was supposed that it 
was essential to a liberal education. At last it is dis- 
covered not to be. It will be pursued, however, for many 
years, but not so vigorously as formerly. We say, Make 
the doors of the college wider, get more to enter them, 
make the tuition cheap, and even offer special induce- 
ments to all who will complete the full course. 

PF 
Still Hanging On. 

A noted physician in this eity in addressing a gradu- 
ating class of physicians said: “The family doctor is a 
thing of the past.” He had described him about as Ed- 
ward Eggleston would have described a country school 
teacher, and declared that the age had outgrown such a 
person. But has the age outgrown the country school 
teacher as he was fifty years ago? No, there are plenty 
of them yet. And there are plenty yet of those who 
want to try their hand at teaching until they determine 
whether they will be drug clerks, railroad conductors or, 
if women, until the “coming man” makes his appear- 
ance. And the people tolerate this state of things just 
as they did fifty years ago. 

The American Educational Exhibit in England. 

The address of Sir John Gorst, vice-president of the 
board of education of England, at the governmental in- 
spection of the United States educational exhibition at 
Manchester is being widely quoted. Sir John finds that asa 
nation we have carried out to the greatest perfection 
the educational system which is natural and normal to 
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the Teutonic races. There are in education, he said, 
two rival and distinct systems. One depends upon giving 
a general education and adapting all lessons to developing 
the character and the mind and the body of the pupil, 
whatever may be his future course in life ; the other sys- 
tem is to have from the outset an idea of what the child 
is to become ; to educate that child to a particular calling 
or profession ; in vulgar words, to teach him something 
useful. 

The former system is characteristic of the Teutonic 
races, the latter of the Latinpeoples. The French have 
pushed the specializing theory to its limit, and have 
brought out what there is of goodinit. The Americans, 
on the other hand, are working out in great detail, the 
opposite theory. Technical education is not neglected. 
It is carried on as nowhere else. But it is preceded by 
broad general education. In the exhibition now shown 
at Manchester, one can observe thruout the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, the Sunday-school, and the univer- 
sity, how persistent is the effort of the American teacher 
to develop to the full all the faculties of body and mind 
which could be useful for technical instruction and for 
active processes of life which are to follow. 

a 

Owing to a misunderstanding of an action of the 
Cambridge school committee, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL re- 
ported in its issue of March 2, that the students of Pro- 
fessor Hanus, at Harvard, were refused permission to 
teach for practice in the public schools of the city. As 
a matter of fact this year seven of the students in edu- 
cation are teaching in the public schools of Cambridge. 
The school committee some time ago authorized Pro- 
fessor Hanus to let students of his department teach in 
the English high, the manual training, the Agassiz, and 
the Russell schools. The results were so satisfactory 
that this year the principals of three grammar schools— 
the Allston, Robertson, and Washington—asked to have 
the arrangement with Harvard extended to their schools. 
This led to a proposition, brought before the school commit- 
tee by the superintendent of schools, to let the students 
of Professor Hanus do teaching in any and all of the 
schools whose masters so desired. It was this extension 
which the school committee declined to sanction, pre- 
ferring to decide upon each school separately. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL cheerfully makes this correction, as 
it shows appreciation of the workof the Harvard students 
in education in the public schools of Cambridge. 


To whom it may concern: The advertisment of the 
Milwaukee board of education has been withdrawn and 
Mr. H. O. R. Siefert re-appointed, as everybody knew he 
would be. The reform board was probably trying to 
copy Boston’s plan of giving the superintendent a little 
“wholesome” scare. Peanut politics does funny things 
sometimes. Funny that it should strike Siefert and 
Seaver in one year ; but what’s in a name? 


The School Improvement League, of Maine, has an en- 
rollment of nearly thirty thousand. Its motto is: 

“Better physical surroundings; best books for all; 
art in the school-room; old-time pride and enthusiasm 
in the local school.” The various branches of the 
league have already done a good work in improving 
school yards, replacing disgraceful structures with 
modern school-houses, purchasing books and pictures for 
the school-room, and otherwise taking an interest in the 
educational welfare of the state. 


A professor of the University of Chicago, in criticis- 
ing the high schools of the state of Ohio, which, he says, 
send students up to the university deficient in Latin, 
worse than deficient in science, and with no English at 
all, was unfortunate enough to add that the blame for 
this state of things rests with the high school system 
which “does not try to work in accord with the univer- 
sities.” - 

A most unfortunate remark, for popular prejudice is 
undoubtedly strong against the high school’s shaping it- 
self in any way upon college requirements. Yet the dif- 
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ference between a high school that shall satisfy the ex- 
pectation of a university and a high school that shall be 
of real worth to the community in which it is placed, is 
after all the difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. A boy who cannot spell and punctuate, 
whose knowledge of science and mathematics is deplor- 
ably weak, is fit neither to go to college nor to go out 
into the world in quest of success. Itis a great mistake 
to suppose that because a school cannot adequately pre- 
pare for college it is therefore giving a more adequate 
preparation for practical life. 


A singularly unfortunate position is that taken by Dr. 
P. B. Barringer, chairman of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, ina recent lecture. Speaking of the 
negro, Dr. Barringer said : 


“He has used this education, given in compassion, as an arm 
of defense, as a weapon of political offense against those who 
gave it. Under the circumstances, there is a natural and 
growing sentiment in the South, demanding that we give him 
only the pittance that he himself produces as a taxpayer, and 
then let him shift for himself.” 


What brutality of sentiment! It is quite possible 
that, as Chancellor Fulton suggested in his address 
at the Southern Kducational Association, the educa- 
tion of the negro has hitherto been conducted in an un- 
intelligent way and that afresh start will have to be 
made to get good results; but this talk of wholesale 
denial of the rights of education to six million of our 
people must be regarded either as black-hearted inhu- 
manity or as rank poppy-cock. 


The Congregationist says : “ The proportion of Christian 
students in our colleges and universities never was larger 
than at present. Moreover, they include more than ever 
before of the leaders. It is plain that a large number of 
the foremost Yale athletes, members of the football team, 
university crew, etc., not only are scholars of good, or 
even high rank, but also are active in Christian associa- 
tion and other philanthropic and religious work. Pre- 
sumably, the same thing is true in other institutions.” 


It is a great triumph, that of telephoning across the 
ocean as proposed by Dr. Pupin, of Columbia university. 
The plan is to reinforce the power of the currents set up 
in the telephone by induction coils at the distance apart 
of about 500 feet. In the case of the ocean cable these 
would be within the cable that is sunk in the water. 
He received $200,000 in cash and $7,500 a year for 
fourteen years for his invention. 


The shifting of responsibility, passing it like a foot- 
ball from one department to another, is a feature of all 
great corporate enterprises which have shady transac- 
tions to push thru. Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, and 
School Director Bell have recently met with a special in- 
stance of this shiftiness in their warfare against the yel- 
low-back novels. The books are sold at the queer little 
candy-and-pickle shops that always spring up in the 
neighborhood of a public school, and the school author- 
ities supposed that it would be necessary only to put 
pressure upon the proprietors of these shops to check 
the sale of the more objectionable kind of literature. 
The dealers, however, bring forth proof that, much as 
they would like to serve out only clean, wholesome liter- 
ature to the rising generation, they cannot do so, for 
they are under contract with a New York news company 
which reserves the right to place any books upon their 
counters. If a dealer refuses to handle any-one line of 
books, his entire supply of books and stationery will be 
cut off. “A man must live,” say the dealers. “ Appeal 
to the news company to check the stream of polluted 
literature at its souree.” 

Accordingly, the Cleveland county prosecutor, Mr. 
Keeler, has been empowered to write to the offending 
news company. None of the correspondence has been 
published, but it may be set down as probable that the 
company will in some way shift the responsibility. 
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Rafia is a term that has come much into use since the 
Philippines have been known. It is made from a plant, 
and is a staple article of zommerce in Madagascar. The 
Hovas use the under part of the leaf, split very fine, as 
a warp with a weft of white silk, producing an article 
called silklamba, which is sold both in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The coast tribes use rafia for clothing. It is a 
stiff material, and a native clad in a new rafia shirt makes 
a noise similar to what he would if clothed in palm 
leaves. 


There are a good many schools where no breath of 
the outside world is allowed to enter, but there are 
others of a different sort. Approaching one of this latter 
kind the other day several students were found in argument 
on the steps and the subject they had in hand was the 
relation of Cuba to this country. Now one of the things 
education has to do is to furnish subjects of thought. 
One great reason for the existence of the saloon is that 
men have not sufficient subjects of thought. Education 
is playing no insignificant part in the abolition of the 
saloon. 


The extent to which men are a vanishing quantity in 
teaching is shown by the statistics of the three Connec- 
ticut normal schools, in which eighty-five instructors are 
employed, only five of whom are men. 


The Montana state school fund is richer by $30,000 
on account of the troubles, last year, in the election and 
seating of Senator W. A. Clark. The money is so-called 
bribery money alleged to have been paid to Senator White- 
side to be used in the purchase of votes for Clark. It was 
was turned over by Senator Whiteside to the state 
treasury and has now been assigned, by vote of the legis- 
lature, tO the school fund. 


M. Emile Benard, the eminent French architect, has 
completed his work of personal supervision of the new 
central building at the University of California and is 
about to return to France, leaving further supervision 
in the hands of Mr. John Galen Howard, an American 
architect. It is significant that at this date France 
should still be the land from which great builders and 
architects go to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
wherever an especially noble creation is desired. In the 
middle ages the old cathedral at Upsala, in Sweden, was 
designed and adorned by French artists and sculptors 
who journeyed thither. Nearly all the great English 
cathedrals were the work of French architects. So 
history repeats itself. 


The Massachusetts legislature has been inhibited by 
the supreme court of the same state from limiting the 
height of buildings in any part of the state. A law had 
been passed limiting the height of buildings adjacent to 
the state house on Beacon hill, Boston, to seventy feet. 
In this way the historic structure was to be protected 
from the dwarfing presence of sky-scrapers; and was 
therefore likely to escape the fate that has befallen old 
Trinity in New York. But the owners of land on the 
hill brought suit te recover damages for this limitation 
of the right to build upon their properties and the 
supreme court of the state decided that as the title to 
land extends indefinitely upwards, the state can impose 
no restriction upon the height of buildings unless, by 
special arrangement, compensation is granted to the 
owners. 





Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them the 
better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 
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Letters. 








Responsibilities of College Faculties. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a little mistaken in reference to 
the responsibilities of college faculties, as noticed in recent 
editorials on hazing. In some colleges, the whole fac- 
ulty is consulted in matters of discipline; in others 
a portion of the faculty; in others the matter rests 
wholly with the president of the institution. At 
West Point, apparently, the faculty has nothing to do 
with discipline. It is so in the college of which I am a 
member. By action of the board of trustees, matters of 
discipline rest wholly with the president. I think in most 
of our Pennsylvania colleges, there is a faculty of disci- 
pline named by the trustees,thus taking from the teaching 
faculty all authority in these matters. 

At any rate, in many, if not most cases, the whole 
faculty has no voice in such matters. 

GEO. G. GROFF. 


SNF 
Disregard for Law. 


Considerable discussion is being indulged in by Phila- 
delphia papers concerring the lynchings, murders, and 
ruffianism that prevails in some of the Southern states, 
especially Kentucky. I came from the North. (Ohio) 
many years ago, to make my home here, and I like the 
country and its people, but I am deeply pained to see 
the bold disregard for law that prevails as much now as 
formerly. At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association a prominent educator consulted with several 
of his friends about offering a resolution pledging the 
teachers to speak and labor against the shooting and 
lynching that prevail everywhere in this state; but he 
deemed it best not to push the matter, finding it could 
not be passed. 

One not a resident here cannot understand that the 
majority of the people approve of these things, but I 
think they do. The shooting of the governor, however, 
was not approved. I have heard refined women (at least 
refined to some extent) approve of a brutal shooting. I 
have been told of women urging men to go and shoot 
some one who had made some slighting remark. 

The teacher here is obliged to “keep his mouth shut” 
if he wishes to stay. In the cities it is not so bad, of 
course, but in the country districts the Northern teacher 
must not speak his sentiments on this subject. It oc- 
curred to me to propose that the National Association 
at its meeting, this summer, should pass a resolution on 
this subject. I only suggest this because I think all 
agencies should labor to arouse public opinion against it. 

Louisville. A TEACHER. 

. WS 


The Negro Problem. 


I hope THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will allow of a few lines on 
the educational conditions in North Carolina. As is well 
known, a law has been passed that demands educational 
qualifications of the black man, but allows the white man 
to vote withoutthem. The negro does not object to an 
educational qualification for voting; not at all, but he 
thinks in all fairnessit should be the same for the negro 
and the white man. 

The Northern papers talk of a “negro problem.” We 
do not hear of any here. But there is a “political prob- 
lem.” Iwas asked why I did net vote the Democratic 
ticket. I could only say that the Democrats did nothing 
for me; and so I should do nothing for them. When I 
lived in New York I heard nothing about an “Italian 
Problem ;” but the Italians there all vote the Democratic 
ticket because they think the Democratic party would do 
most for them. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, the “negro problem” is a political 
one. If the Democrats will have an educational qualifi- 
cation for voting we shall be pleased, even if it requires 
graduation from college. But we are all deeply inter- 
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ested in the kind of school established by Booker 
Washington. The negro has no desire to hold office; he 
is willing the white man should have all the offices; he 
wants the blessings of civilization ; he wants to live de- 
cently. We who have lived in New York see thiscan be 
reached by education and fair treatment and that is 
about all we ask or expect here. JOSEPH BLAISDELL. 
Wilmington. 
WP 
Too Much Reading. 


There is a subject I have not seen alluded to in your 
pages and that is intemperance in reading. I do not 
now refer to that of pupils but of teachers. The pupil 
must read extensively and it is good for him, but the 
teacher must exercise care. I have in mind a principal 
who reads every morning three daily papers (and those 
none of the best) before he opens school, and then adds 
to that an evening paper or two before he goes to bed. 

Now I ask, is that a good plan? Idonot mean that 
he should only read Educational Foundations, Page’s 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching,” but I do mean that 
a steady reading of the newspapers unfits the mind for 
the consideration of pedagogical problems. How would 
it do for Dr. Babcock and Dr. Hillis to get ready for ad- 
dressing their audiences by reading the New York Jour- 
nal on the way to their churches? You will say they 
could not do it. No, of course not, it would switch 
their minds off the track. And so I maintain it is in the 
case of the teacher. 

I happen to know two women teachers, one of whom 
is a devoted reader of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
new novels as they appear ; the other is as great a reader 
but she reads standard literature and does some think- 
ing. They are both employed in the same school and I 
know the principal esteems the work of the latter far 
higher than that of the former. 

If we stop to reason concerning the matter we shall 
conclude that the mind of a teacher filled with the trash 
that floats along in most of the women’s papers can 
hardly possess that fixed habit of thought needed in the 
teacher, and which is a distinguishing characteristic. 
The mind that forms other minds must be itself formed. 
Miscellaneousness is something to be avoided ; some 
minds are merely mental rag bags. I think this is well 
worth an editorial in THE JOURNAL. 

Brooklyn. C. M. MANSFIELD. 
we 

The Ordinary Superintendent. 

In a visit I paid to Quincy when Col. Parker superin- 
tended the schools I staid to a teachers’ meeting. I was 
struck by a remark he made in a discussion that arose 
over the taking of a class to a pond and hill near by. 
He said any one (I don’t think he said fool, but he may 
have done, so for he was very energetic) could hear a re- 
citation ; that the object was to make deep and perma- 
nent impression ? So the question to be settled by the 
one who proposed to take a class out was the object in- 
tended. If it was amusement, was the teacher able and 
prepared to accomplish that ? etc. 

I have seen many superintendents but none that left 
in a year the impression Col. Parker left in a half hour. 
It seemed to me that he roused up his assistants to think 
upon the problems the child presents, and to have them 
solved before undertaking work. The great trouble is 
that teaching is considered a sort of routine ; if the or- 
dinary superintendent finds this is not pursued he is dis- 
satisfied. ~ 

Teachers are often sorted into common, average, and 
good ; superintendents into erdinary and excellent and 
great ; Col. Parker was great ; he roused great thoughts. 
Is it possible, Mr. Editor, to have a superintendent regard 
you inany other light than as one who is running a ma- 
chine? They visit my room and if everything seems to be 
going smoothly are satisfied. Iaimtomake deep impres- 
sion along with the absolute learning of certain arts and 
useful ideas. E. J. CULVER. 

Westchester. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


The Relation of the Schools to Jndustry. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Speaking before the Liberal club, March 2, 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornel] university, discussed some of the 
evils that beset industry in this country, and the part that the 
public schools can play in mitigating these evils. The faults 
of workingmen, he said, may be summed up under four heads: 

1. Workingmen are often ignorant, fit only to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. People used to think that this 
condition must be permanent in order that a few choice spirits 
might have superior advantages. This idea is now becoming 
a thing of the past. 

2. Very many workingmen know one thing very well but 
nothing else, so that if they are thrown by some industrial 
change out of the narrow groove in which they have worked 
they are ruined for life. 

3. Many workingmen are not faithful to their tasks. 

4. Many workingmen will not try to improve themselves so- 





cially by cultivating good manners, pleasantness of speech, and | 


kindness ot heart. 

All these faults in large part can be eradicated if they are an- 
ticipated in the school room. Manual training in particular ought 
to teach adaptability,punctuality,exactness. The influence ot the 
teacher might be exerted to make every pupil conscious of his 
social obligations, of the value of the little courtesies of life 
and of the duty of efficient service in the community. There 
is no reason why every workingman should not also be a gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word. 


Japanese Pupils in Tacoma School. 

TACOMA, WasH.—The influx of Japanese into Washington 
has resulted in the presence of a great many little Japs in the 
schools. Some account of their characteristics as pupils may 
be interesting to readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

They are, says Prin. Stanley, of the Central school, Tacoma, 
a most desirable class of children. In mental capacity they 
are very bright, especially in the direction of acquisitiveness. 
A Japanese boy will learn to read in half the time it takes the 
American child to learn. This quickness is shown in other 
branches, too. For instance, the Japanese boy will add up a 
doubie column of figures as fast as the teacher can write them. 
Yet when it comes to original work or to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, the American child shows a marked supe- 
riority. 

in one very important respect the Japanese child is infinitely 
ahead of the average American boy or girl: His manners are 
perfect. He is a constant lesson to the other children in 
courtesy and politeness. The Jap boy never fails to lift his 
hat to his teacher, to rise when he is spoken to, to bow cour- 
teously whenever he approaches the desk to ask a favor. 

On the play-ground the Japanese pupils are invariably good- 
natured. They seem to recognize that they are outsiders and 
must avoid giving offence in any way. There is a disposition 
on the part of American children to ridicule and mock the 
strangers of an alien race. This spirit the Jap meets with 
constant good humor and tact. Whenthe American youngster 
shies a stone at a Jap, the little oriental simply takes it asa 
huge joke; he is no coward but he is anxious to avoid trouble. 

Asa class the Japanese children are very clean and well- 
dressed and without offensive habits. 


Information Concerning the Philippines. 

The Philippine Information Society, recently organized for 
the purpose of putting within easy reach of the public the most 
authoritative evidence on the subject of our relations with the 
Filipinos, has now issued seven pamphlets ‘of its first series of 
ten. The publications of this society are in no sense partisan. 
The editors aim merely to compile in each pamphlet the por- 
tions of various government documents which deal with a cer- 
tain period or event, thus providing readers with a document- 
ary history in convenient and time-saving shape. The society 
has made every effort to obtain all the official information on 
the Philippine question that has been published in order that 
its publications may be as comprehensive as possible. In no 
case has material been suppressed or so arranged as to 
strengthen either side of the case. 

A recent editorial in the New York 77mes states that the 
pamphlets ‘‘are as full, intelligently arranged, and impartial as 
could reasonably be expected. The selection and editing ot 
material show sincere candor and remarkable care.” The 
Boston Herald remarks: “ The Philippine Information Soci- 
ety is getting cordial and widespread condemnation for its im- 

artial and conscientious work. It pays to conduct one’s 
Sedase in that way.” 

The outline of the present series is as follows: I. Jose 
Rizal, the Filipino patriot; together with an account of the 
insurgent movement of 1896; II. Aguinaldo; a selection from 
his official documents, together with the authorized accounts 
of the alleged ‘‘Spanish Bribe’; III. The insurgent govern- 
ment of 1898; IV. Our relations with the insurgents prior to 
the fall of Manila, August, 1898; V. Aguinaldo and the Amer- 
ican generals, August, 1898, to January, 1899; VI. Iloilo: An 
epinede of January, 1899; and incidents leading up to the out- 
break of hostilities; VII. Outbreak of Hostilities, February 4, 
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1899; VIII. Efforts to secure an armistice,April and July,1899; 
IX. Efforts at recognition, October and November, 1899; X. 
Present condition and attitude. 

Pamphlets may be obtained by application to L. K. Fuller, 
secretary, 12 Otis place, Boston, Mass. 


Riot in Porto Rico. 

SAN JUAN, Porto Rico.—A serious uprising, which grew 
out of a trivial school incident, has set the resident Americans 
thinking. These Latin-American people are very emotional 
and have to be handled with the greatest care. 7 

The trouble grew out of a reprimand delivered to a little 
girl of ten years by Supt. Armstrong. The child was ordered 
to come to the front from the rear of the room. In so doing 
she caught her dress upon a desk and tore it. Thatafternoon 
her parents were intormed that she had been kicked and cuffed 
by the superintendent. The story spread—a mob gathered in 
wait for Supt. Armstrong who had to be protected by the po- 
lice as he left the school. Stones flew in showers and both po- 
licemen and superintendent were obliged to seek refuge in the 
Intendencia building. 

At five o’clock things had come to such a pass that Gov. 
Allen ordered the mayor to disperse the mob. The mayor 
paid no attention to the request. Meantime Com’r Martin 
G. Brumbaugh was a prisoner in his office and was calling 
for police protection. Several Americans were stoned from 
roofs and balconies. Everything portended bloodshed until a 
little troop of artillerymen, acting without orders, charged 
across the plaza into a street where the mob was assembled. 
The soldiers fired volleys into the air and succeeded in dis- 
persing the mob, 

The teachers who have been interviewed regarding Supt. 
Armstrong’s treatment of the little girl agree in saying that he 
inflicted no bodily punishment upon her. Most of those who 
took part in the demonstration belong to the class of the un- 
employed who are very numerous in San Juan. Naturally the 
incident has aroused a feeling of great uneasiness among the 
school people. 

Protection of Birds. 

The Audubon society has the pleasure of announcing a rev- 
olution in the millinery tastes of the women of to-day as com- 
pared with those of fitteen years ago. Fifteen years ago 77 per 
cent. of the women’s hats were ornamented with the feathers of 
insectivorous birds and songsters. To-day it would be hard to 
find one so decorated. The Audubon society had had laws 
passed making it impossible for milliners now even to exhibit 
for sale, without fear of prosecution, the feathers of song birds. 

Publishers in New York and Hoston have sold over 100.000 
publications on ornithology showing an increase of interest in 
birds. The society printed more than 125,000 circulars and 
10,000 badges designed to promote the protection of birds. 

In Chicago the United States marshals seized twenty-five 
separate shipments of game consigned to dealers. 

A man was indicted by the federal grand jury who sent 
here a sample of birdskins he would furnish. 


Co-Education on Trial. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The experiment of co-education is being 
tried in some of the English grammar schools. This is a de- 
cided innovation for Baltimore. The first man to introduce 
the novelty was Prin. James N. Shipley, of No. 12 grammar 
school. He has been followed by one other ot and by 
two primary schools. In all these schools the principals and 
teachers are delighted with the effects of the experiment. 

The recent decision of the school board to put kindergartens 
into each of the school groups is meeting with hearty approval. 
The kindergarten association has at last seen its years of mis- 
sionary effort crowned. 


Mr. Siefert’s Antecedents. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The re-election of Supt. H. O. R. 
Siefert has called renewed attention to his long connection 
with Milwaukee schools. Mr. Siefert has been teaching here 
since the early sixties. He was at first connected with the 
Muehlhaeuser school, but preferring to associate himself with 
the public schools, he secured a position as teacher of German 
in the eleventh district school. Later he was promoted to the 
principalship of the seventh ward school and then assistant 
superintendent under Mr. Anderson. He was first elected 
superintendent in 1896. As a result of his re-election he takes 
office for his third term. 


An Historical Exhibit. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A permanent historical exhibit has been 
placed in the reception room at the regents’ office. It contains 
historical works from the following publishers: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Century Company, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Houghton, Miffiin & Company, Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, Morse Company, Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Company, Butler Sheldon & Company, B. F.! Johnson 
Company, Foresman & Scott Company. Exhibits from other 
publishers have been promised andwill be placedwhen received. 

Teachers and librarians who are looking for fresh books 
that will rouse interest in school work and develop a taste for 
historical reading can not fail to get help then careful examin- 
tion of this exhibit. 
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Responsibilities of College Faculties. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a little mistaken in reference to 
the responsibilities of college faculties, as noticed in recent 
editorials on hazing. In some colleges, the whole fac- 
ulty is consulted in matters of discipline; in others 
a portion of the faculty; in others the matter rests 
wholly with the president of the institution. At 
West Point, apparently, the faculty has nothing to do 
with discipline. It is so in the college of which Iam a 
member. By action of the board of trustees, matters of 
discipline rest wholly with the president. I think in most 
of our Pennsylvania colleges, there is a faculty of disci- 
pline named by the trustees,thus taking from the teaching 
faculty all authority in these maiters. 

At any rate, in many, if not most cases, the whole 
faculty has no voice in such matters. 

Gro. G. GROFF. 


PHF 
Disregard for Law. 


Considerable discussion is being indulged in by Phila- 
delphia papers concerning the lynchings, murders, and 
ruffianism that prevails in some of the Southern states, 
especially Kentucky. I came from the North. (Ohio) 
many years ago, to make my home here, and I like the 
country and its people, but I am deeply pained to see 
the bold disregard for law that prevails as much now as 
formerly. At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association a prominent educator consulted with several 
of his friends about offering a resolution pledging the 
teachers to speak and labor against the shooting and 
lynching that prevail everywhere in this state; but he 
deemed it best not to push the matter, finding it could 
not be passed. 

One not a resident here cannot understand that the 
majority of the people approve of these things, but I 
think they do. The shooting of the governor, however, 
was not approved. I have heard refined women (at least 
refined to some extent) approve of a brutal shooting. I 
have been told of women urging men to go and shoot 
some one who had made some slighting remark. 

The teacher here is obliged to “keep his mouth shut” 
if he wishes to stay. In the cities it is not so bad, of 
course, but in the country districts the Northern teacher 
must not speak his sentiments on this subject. It oc- 
curred to me to propose that the National Association 
at its meeting, this summer, should pass a resolution on 
this subject. I only suggest this because I think all 
agencies should labor to arouse public opinion against it. 

Louisville. A TEACHER. 


GS 
The Negro Problem. 


I hope THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will allow of a few lines on 
the educational conditions in North Carolina. As is well 
known, a law has been passed that demands educational 
qualifications of the black man, but allows the white man 
to vote withoutthem. The negro does not object to an 
educational qualification for voting ; not at all, but he 
thinks in all fairness it should be the same for the negro 
and the white man. 

The Northern papers talk of a “negro problem.” We 
do not hear of any here. But there is a “political prob- 
lem.” Iwas asked why I did not vote the Democratic 
ticket. I could only say that the Democrats did nothing 
for me; and so I should do nothing for them. When I 
lived in New York I heard nothing about an “Italian 
Problem ;” but the Italians there all vote the Democratic 
ticket because they think the Democratic party would do 
most for them. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, the “negro problem” is a political 
one. If the Democrats will have an educational qualifi- 
cation for voting we shall be pleased, even if it requires 
graduation from college. But we are all deeply inter- 
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ested in the kind of school established by Booker 
Washington. The negro has no desire to hold office; he 
is willing the white man should have all the offices; he 
wants the blessings of civilization ; he wants to live de- 
cently. We who have lived in New York see this can be 
reached by education and fair treatment and that is 
about all we ask or expect here. JOSEPH BLAISDELL. 
Wilmington. 
SF 
Too Much Reading. 


There is a subject I have not seen alluded to in your 
pages and that is intemperance in reading. I do not 
now refer to that of pupils but of teachers. The pupil 
must read extensively and it is good for him, but the 
teacher must exercise care. I have in mind a principal 
who reads every morning three daily papers (and those 
none of the best) before he opens school, and then adds 
to that an evening paper or two before he goes to bed. 

Now I ask, is that a good plan? Idonot mean that 
he should only read Educational Foundations, Page’s 
“ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” but I do mean that 
a steady reading of the newspapers unfits the mind for 
the consideration of pedagogical problems. How would 
it do for Dr. Babcock and Dr. Hillis to get ready for ad- 
dressing their audiences by reading the New York Jour- 
nal on the way to their churches? You will say they 
could not do it. No, of course not, it would switch 
their minds off the track. And so I maintain it is in the 
case of the teacher. 

I happen to know two women teachers, one of whom 
is a devoted reader of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
new novels as they appear ; the other is as great a reader 
but she reads standard literature and does some think- 
ing. They are both employed in the same school and I 
know the principal esteems the work of the latter far 
higher than that of the former. 

If we stop to reason concerning the matter we shall 
conclude that the mind of a teacher filled with the trash 
that floats along in most of the women’s papers can 
hardly possess that fixed habit of thought needed in the 
teacher, and which is a distinguishing characteristic. 
The mind that forms other minds must be itself formed. 
Miscellaneousness is something to be avoided; some 
minds are merely mental rag bags. I think this is well 
worth an editorial in THE JOURNAL. 

Brooklyn. C. M. MANSFIELD. 
Sr 

The Ordinary Superintendent. 

In a visit I paid to Quincy when Col. Parker superin- 
tended the schools I staid to a teachers’ meeting. I was 
struck by a remark he made ina discussion that arose 
over the taking of a class to a pond and hill near by. 
He said any one (I don’t think he said fool, but he may 
have done, so for he was very energetic) could hear a re- 
citation ; that the object was to make deep and perma- 
nent impression ? So the question to be settled by the 
one who proposed to take a class out was the object in- 
tended. If it was amusement, was the teacher able and 
prepared to accomplish that ? etc. 

I have seen many superintendents but none that left 
in a year the impression Col. Parker left in a half hour. 
It seemed to me that he roused up his assistants to think 
upon the problems the child presents, and to have them 
solved before undertaking work. The great trouble is 
that teaching is considered a sort of routine ; if the or- 
dinary superintendent finds this is not pursued he is dis- 
satisfied. ~ 

Teachers are often sorted into common, average, and 
good ; superintendents into erdinary and excellent and 
great ; Col. Parker was great ; he roused great thoughts. 
Is it possible, Mr. Editor, to have a superintendent regard 
you inany other light than as one who is running a ma- 
chine? They visit my room and if everything seems to be 
goingsmoothly are satisfied. Iaimtomake deep impres- 
sion along with the absolute learning of certain arts and 
useful ideas. E. J. CULVER. 

Westchester. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


The Relation of the Schools to Industry. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—Speaking before the Liberal club, March 2, 
Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornel] university, discussed some of the 
evils that beset industry in this country, and the part that the 
public schools can play in mitigating these evils. The faults 
of workingmen, he said, may be summed up under four heads: 

1, Workingmen are often ignorant, fit only to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. People used to think that this 
condition must be permanent in order that a few choice spirits 
might have superior advantages. This idea is now becoming 
a thing of the past. 

2. Very many workingmen know one thing very well but 
nothing else, so that if they are thrown by some industrial 
change out of the narrow groove in which they have worked 
they are ruined for life. 

3. Many workingmen are not faithful to their tasks. 

4. Many workingmen will not try to improve themselves so- 








cially by cultivating good manners, pleasantness of speech, and . 


kindness ot heart. 

All these faults in large part can be eradicated if they are an- 
ticipated in theschool room. Manual training in particular ought 
to teach adaptability,punctuality,exactness. The influence ot the 
teacher might be exerted to make every pupil conscious of his 
social obligations, of the value of the little courtesies of life 
and of the mg | of efficient service in the community. There 
is no reason why every workingman should not also be a gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word. 


Japanese Pupils in Tacoma School. 

TACOMA, WasH.—The influx of Japanese into Washington 
has resulted in the presence of a great many little Japs in the 
schools. Some account of their characteristics as pupils may 
be interesting to readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

They are, says Prin. Stanley, of the Central school, Tacoma, 
a most desirable class of children. In mental capacity they 
are very bright, especially in the direction of acquisitiveness, 
A Japanese boy will learn to read in half the time it takes the 
American child to learn. This quickness is shown in other 
branches, too. For instance, the Japanese boy will add up a 
doubie column of figures as fast as the teacher can write them. 
Yet when it comes to original work or to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, the American child shows a marked supe- 
riority. 

{n one very important respect the Japanese child is infinitely 
ahead of the average American boy or girl: His manners are 
perfect. He is a constant lesson to the other children in 
courtesy and politeness. The Jap boy never fails to lift his 
hat to his teacher, to rise when he is spoken to, to bow cour- 
teously whenever he approaches the desk to ask a favor. 

On the play-ground the Japanese pupils are invariably good- 
natured. They seem to recognize that they are outsiders and 
must avoid giving offence in any way. There is a disposition 
on the partof American children to ridicule and mock the 
strangers of an alien.race. This spirit the Jap meets with 
constant good humor and tact. When the American youngster 
shies a stone at a Jap, the little oriental simply takes it asa 
huge joke; he is no coward but he is anxious to avoid trouble. 

Asa class the Japanese children are very clean and well- 
dressed and without offensive habits. 


Information Concerning the Philippines. 

The Philippine Information Society, recently organized for 
the purpose of putting within easy reach of the public the most 
authoritative evidence on the subject of our relations with the 
Filipinos, has now issued seven pamphlets‘of its first series of 
ten. The publications of this society are in no sense partisan. 
The editors aim merely to compile in each pamphlet the por- 
tions of various government documents which deal with a cer- 
tain period or event, thus providing readers with a document- 
ary history in convenient and time-saving shape. The society 
has made every effort to obtain all the official information on 
the Philippine question that has been published in order that 
its publications may be as comprehensive as possible. In no 
case has material been suppressed or so arranged as to 
strengthen either side of the case. 

A recent editorial in the New York Zimes states that the 
pamphlets ‘‘are as full, intelligently arranged, and impartial as 
could reasonably be expected. The selection and editing ot 
material show sincere candor and remarkable care.” The 
Boston Herald remarks: “ The Philippine Information Soci- 
ety is getting cordial and widespread condemnation for its im- 

artial and conscientious work. It pays to conduct one’s 
usiness in that way.” 

The outline of the present series is as follows: I. Jose 
Rizal, the Filipino patriot; together with an account of the 
insurgent movement of 1896; II. Aguinaldo; a selection from 
his official documents, together with the authorized accounts 
of the alleged “‘Spanish Bribe”; III. The insurgent govern- 
ment of 1898; IV. Our relations with the insurgents prior to 
the fall of Manila, August, 1898; V. Aguinaido and the Amer- 
ican generals, August, 1898, to January, 1899; VI. Iloilo: An 
epleode of January, 1899; and incidents leading up to the out- 
break of hostilities; VII. Outbreak of Hostilities, February 4, 
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1899; VIII. Efforts to secure an armistice,April and July,1899; 
IX. Efforts at recognition, October and November, 1899; X. 
Present condition and attitude. 

Pamphlets may be obtained by application to L. K. Fuller, 
secretary, 12 Otis place, Boston, Mass. 


Riot in Porto Rico. 

SAN JUAN, Porto Rico.—A serious uprising, which grew 
out of a trivial school incident, has set the resident Americans 
thinking. These Latin-American people are very emotional 
and have to be handled with the greatest care. 

The trouble grew out of a reprimand delivered to a little 
girl of ten years by Supt. Armstrong. The child was ordered 
to come to the front from the rear of the room. In so doing 
she caught her dress upon a desk and tore it. Thatafternoon 
her parents were intormed that she had been kicked and cuffed 
by the superintendent. The story spread—a mob gathered in 
wait for Supt. Armstrong who had to be protected by the po- 
lice as he left the school. Stones flew in showers and both po- 
licemen and superintendent were obliged to seek refuge in the 
Intendencia building. 

At five o’clock things had come to such a pass that Gov. 
Allen ordered the mayor to disperse the mob. The mayor 
paid no attention to the request. Meantime Com’r Martin 
G. Brumbaugh was a prisoner in his office and was calling 
for police protection. Several Americans were stoned from 
roofs and balconies. Everything portended bloodshed until a 
little troop of artillerymen, acting without orders, charged 
across the plaza into a street where the mob was assembled. 
The soldiers fired volleys into the air and succeeded in dis- 
persing the mob. 

The teachers who have been interviewed regarding Supt. 
Armstrong’s treatment of the little girl agree in saying that he 
inflicted no bodily punishment upon her. Most of those who 
took part in the demonstration belong to the class of the un- 
employed who are very numerous in San Juan. Naturally the 
incident has aroused a feeling of great uneasiness among the 
school people. 

Protection of Birds. 

The Audubon society has the pleasure of announcing a rev- 
olution in the millinery tastes of the women of to-day as com- 
pared with those of fitteen years ago. Fifteen years ago 77 per 
cent. of the women’s hats were ornamented with the feathers of 
insectivorous birds and songsters. To-day it would be hard to 
find one so decorated. The Audubon society had had laws 
passed making it impossible for milliners now even to exhibit 
for sale, without fear of prosecution, the feathers of song birds. 

Publishers in New York and Hoston have sold over 100.000 
publications on ornithology showing an increase of interest in 
birds. The society printed more than 125,000 circulars and 
10,000 badges designed to promote the protection of birds. 

In Chicago the United States marshals seized twenty-five 
separate shipments of game consigned to dealers. 

A man was indicted by the federal grand jury who sent 
here a sample of birdskins he would furnish. 


Co-Education on Trial. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The experiment of co-education is being 
tried in some of the English grammar schools. This is a de- 
cided innovation for Baltimore. The first man to introduce 
the novelty was Prin. James N. Shipley, of No. 12 grammar 
school. He has been followed by one other grammar and by 
two primary schools. In all these schools the principals and 
teachers are delighted with the effects of the experiment. 

The recent decision of the school board to put kindergartens 
into each of the school groups is meeting with hearty approval. 
The kindergarten association has at last seen its years of mis- 
sionary effort crowned. 


Mr. Siefert’s Antecedents. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The re-election of Supt. H. O. R. 
Siefert has called renewed attention to his long connection 
with Milwaukee schools. Mr. Siefert has been teaching here 
since the early sixties. He was at first connected with the 
Muehlhaeuser school, but preferring to associate himself with 
the public schools, he secured a position as teacher of German 
in the eleventh district school. Later he was promoted to the 
principalship of the seventh ward school and then assistant 
superintendent under Mr. Anderson. He was first elected 
superintendent in 1896. As a result of his re-election he takes 
office for his third term. 


An Historical Exhibit. 

AutBAny, N. Y.—A permanent historical exhibit has been 
placed in the reception room at the regents’ office. It contains 
historical works from the following publishers: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, Century Company, Funk & Wagnalls Company, Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Houghton, Miffiin & Company, Uni- 
versity Publishing Company, Morse Company, Maynard, Mer- 
rili & Company, Butler Sheldon & Company, B. F.! Johnson 
Company, Piacmsan & Scott Company. Exhibits from other 
publishers have been promised andwill be placedwhen received. 

Teachers and librarians who are looking for fresh books 
that will rouse interest in school work and develop a taste for 
historical reading can not fail to get help then careful examin- 
tion of this exhibit. 
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New England Notes. 


The annual dinner of the Harvard club was held Feb. 21. 
Acting President Henry P. Walcott came over from Cam- 
bridge and, after eulogizing Dr. Eliot as the greatest college 
president in the history of the country, announced some of the 
recent gifts to Harvard. The largest is that of $500,000 from 
an anonymous donor for an architectural building. Mr. 
James Stillman, president of the City Bank of New York, will 
pay for the erection of a new infirmary building; Hiram Hig- 
ginson will erect a building for the Harvard debating union, 
and the Agassiz family will donate a new building for compar- 
ative zoology. 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—Howard seminary celebrated 
founders’ day March 2. Rev. E. B. Maglathlin gave the 
address on the topic, “ Lessons of a Life.” He dwelt upon the 
manner in which Captain B. B. Howard, the founder, who left 
a legacy of $80,000 as an endowment for the seminary, made 
his money and used it for the good of his fellows. The address 
was followed by a musicale, and a luncheon to the older pupils 
given by Miss Sarah E. Laughton, the principal. 


WATERVILLE, Mz.—Rev. H. S. Burrage, D. D., editor of 
Zton’s Advocate, a trustee of Colby college, this week gives a 
distinct reply to the charges made at the recent meeting of the 
Boston alumni. He shows that of the twenty-seven trustees 
seventeen are alumni; that not a single member of the board 
knew of the negotiations leading to the resignation of Presi- 
dent Butler until he had actually accepted the call to Chicago, 
and ,that the impression given of co-education was wholly 
wrong. The fact is that there has been a gradual diminution 
in the number of students of both sexes,and the trustees antici- 
pate that this will continue, as the state university will attract 
more students in the future than in the past. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Prof. Cornelius L. Kitchel, of the de- 
artment of self-help, Yale university, has received a letter 
rom Supt. Fred. W. Atkinson, of the Philippines, asking for 
young men to teach in the islands. He says that if Yale grad- 
uates are willing to go there, many can be given positions at 
salaries between $75 and $100 per month, and the government 
will furnish transportation. It is reported that several of the 
seniors are planning to accept positions in the islands. 


Monson, Mass.— The newly elected superintendent is Prin. 
J. A. MacDougall, of the Center grammer school, Northamp- 
ton. He takes the place of Mr. F. J. Sherman, who goes to 
Boston to become a bookman. 


HOLyokKe, Mass.—About $1,700 have been raised for the 
decoration of the new Highland school. Prin. J. A. Callahan 
has been a tireless worker in the collection of this money and 
will have the satisfaction of moving into one ofthe most taste- 
fully arranged school-houses in the Connecticut valley. 


WorCEsSTER, Mass.—The school committee has gone on 
record as being opposed to any sort of intrusion into the edu- 
cational system of the state. It was voted March 5 not to al- 
low a representative of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence 
League to make short addresses in the schools. 


Three Years’ Course at Harvard. 


Prof. Hall’s article in the current number of the Graduate’s 
Magazine on “ College Work and the A.B.in Three Years,” 
is likely to awaken much discussion. Prof. Hall holds that a 
three years’ course would be bad for the average student be- 
cause it would hold him in the class-room for too large a por- 
tion of the time, and thus would cripple his power for sustained 
work. The majority of students should continue to spend 
four years at all events. Those who desire to shorten the 
time are students of exceptional ability, and those of limited 
means to whom the saving of a year is of great value. Such 
men should receive consideration, and some plan should be 
open to them which will allow them thus to shorten their period 
of residence. 

The students in Trinity Hall had an exciting time on the 
evening of March 6, as a fire started in one of the rooms. 
Most of the students saved the larger part of their personal 
property, but everything was damaged by being thrown out of 
the windows in confusion. No one was injured, tho the stu- 
dents met with many ludicrous accidents as they rusbed about 
in the smoke. It is thought that a steam pipe heated the wood 
work until the latter ignited. 


A Constitutional Question. 


WILLIAMSTowN, Mass.—Mr. John B. Gale, a graduate of 
Williams college of many years’ standing, once prominent at 
the bar in Troy, N. Y., now a resident of Williamstown, has 
made a sensation by commencing action to restrain the college 
from enforcing its rule requiring students to attend daily 
prayers and church services on Sunday. He began his move- 
ment by a letter to President Carter making the request that 
the rule be suspended, and upon the reply of the president that 
it was a requirement of the board of trustees, the action 
against the corporation was taken. The ground of the action, 
as alleged in the complaint. is that the requirement interferes 
with the student’s freedom in the matter of religion, and hence 
is contrary to the constitution of the commonwealth. There 
seems little likelihood that the courts will uphold any such in- 
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terpretation of personal rights; and it would be strange if all 
educational institutions should be found to have carried on a 
system tor these many years which is open to such a charge. 


Change of Text-Books. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—A special meeting of the school com- 
mittee was held March 7, to consider the question of a change 
in the geographies used in the schools. The committee on 
text-books reported in favor of the substitution of Tarbell’s 
“* Complete Geography ” for the book prepared by Mr. Alexis 
E. Frye, now in use. After considerable discussion the report 
was adopted, altho the change was opposed by the older mem- 
bers of the committee, one of whom, Mr. Dickerman, master 
of a Beston school, is an educator of long experience. 


—e 
Philadelphia Items. 


Prof. Albert Henry Smyth, head of the department of 
English language and literature at the Central high school, has 
been granted leave of absence for the month of June. Mr. 
Smyth has been elected to deliver the Latin oration at the 
fifth jubilee or 450th anniversary of the University of Glasgow, 
to be held June 11. 


The delay of councils in acting on the apportionment of the 
$500,000 to be expended for the erection of new school build- 
ings is very exasperating to the school officials. Everything 
is in readiness for beginning on the proposed structures. The 
plans have been drawn, the sites selected, the approval of the 
finance committee gained. Nothing remains but for councils 
to act; and councils have let two months slip by without notic- 
ing the school building project. 

Meantime there is pressing need of more schools. Hardly a 
section is there in which there is not at least ene school on 
half time or in which classes are doubled. 


we 
News from Chicago. 


James Butterworth, a prominent manufacturer of mach‘nery 
and well-known for his interest in all phases of industrial 
education, has been appointed a member of the board of edu- 
cation from the Twenty-ninth section, vice Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford, resigned. Mr. Butterworth ought to :prove a most 
valuable member. 


Supt. Smedley, of the child study department, has recom- 
mended the segregation of the dull pupils in Chicago schools. 
He would have them all sit apart in ungraded rooms, after the 
plan already in successful operation in some of the New York 
schools. He maintains that there are enough backward pupils 
to fill at least one room in each of the public schools, or 200 
rooms in all. 


The city treasury will benefit to the extent of about $20,000,- 
ooo by the recent decision of the Illinois supreme court that 
property held by educational institutions not for school pur- 
poses but for investment must be appraised and placed upon 
the tax list as being subject to taxation. A great many schools 
and colleges own real estate in Chicago which has never hith- 
erto been touched by the assessors. 


Thru the generosity.of Mrs. R. H. McElwee the Chicago 
Home for Destitute and Crippled Children gets a $20,000 addi- 
tion to be erected this spring. The board of education will 
also contribute to the enlargement. 


The Chicago Puplic school art society held its annual meet- 
ing recently at the house of Mrs. William G, Hibbard. Mrs. 
Noble B. Judah was elected president for the ensuing year; 
Mrs. John B. Sherwood, second vice.president. An.address 
was made by Mr. William B. Mundie, architect of the board 
of education, who offered some very valuable suggestions 
regarding artistic tinting of walls and arrangement of pictures 
upon them. 


Presideat Harris Eschews Cigarettes. 


Hon. Graham H. Harris, president of the Chicago board of 
education, has quit smoking. He has for years rolled his own 
cigarettes, but lately when Miss Lucy Page Gaston, of the 
anti-cigarette league, upbraided him for the example he was 
setting the children of the nation, Mr. Harris capitulated. The 
anti-cigarette people are rejoicing more over this one sinner 
that has been converted than over all the host of Chicago men 
who do not use the weed. 


Consolidation Assured. 


The news that the Chicago Institute is to become a part of 
the University of Chicago has been confirmed by the trustees 
of the university. It is planned to incorporate the institute as 
a school of pedagogy together with a secondary or elementary 
academy. Col. Parker will remain at the head. The endow- 
ment of $1,000,000 given by Mrs. Emmons Blaine goes with 
the gift of the school. Part of this gift will be used in furnish- 
ing and equipping a building, as announced in last weeks’ 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. The university expects to expend from 
its own funds between $10,000 and $20,000 a year for support 
of the institute. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The board of education has appropriated the sum of $90,750 
to provide for school sites in Brooklyn borough. 


The lectures of M.Gaston Dechamps, at Columbia university, 
are likely to be of great interest to teachers of the modern 
languages, students of history and literature, and to the general 
public. The subjects are announced as follows: March 14, at 
3:30 P.M., ‘La Restoration, 1814-1830”; March 16, at 11:30 A. M. 
‘‘Le Gouvernement de Juillet et la deuxieme Republique, 
1830-1852”; March 18, at 3:30 P.M., “Le Second Empire et 
l’Assemblee Nationale, 1852-1875”; March 21, at 3:30 P.M. “ La 
presse sous la Constitution de 1775.” 


-The High School Teachers’ Association of Manhattan, Mr. 
Frank Rollins, president, held its fourth monthly meeting 
March 2. The program was as follows: “Charter Revision 
and School Legislation,” Magnus Gross; “ Library Facilities 
and Their Use in High Schools,” Mrs. A. A. Falk; ‘Ways in 
bee Public Libraries May Assist High Schools,” John D. 

aney. ; 

The following new chairmen were elected to take charge of 
the next department meetings: Arthur H. Wolfson, history ; 
une S. Roberts, mathematics; Charles E. Rogers, commercial 

ranches; Marie Diedrich, French. 


Important Examinations to Come. 


An examination for license No. 1 for college graduates who 
have complied with the pedagogical requirements will be held 
Friday, May 17, at the hall of the board of education. The 
examination for admission to the training schools and tHe 
academic examination of teachers claiming eligibility on 
experience in teaching alone will be held June 17, 19, 20, 21. 


Home Rule and the Audette Bill, 


Altho the Audette bill is supposed to be a measure guaran- 
teeing home jrule to the several boroughs, it is, according to 
Com’r Charles C. Burlingham, of the Manhattan school board, 
of very doubtful ‘value as a home rule proposition. It puts 
new powers into the hands of the hands of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It reduces the borough and 
associate superintendents, men who may be supposed to be 
students of local conditions in their superintendencies, to the 
rank of mere clerks; that is not home rule. Personally the 
gain for the home rule principle comes from the additional 
powers given to the localschool boards—powers in matters for 
the most part of which they have, and can have,‘no proper 
knowledge. 

The school boards are to be practically the autocrats of the 
situation. Everything, from the making of courses of study to 
the auditing of supplies, is in their jurisdiction. 

Consider what that means. These associations of business 
men will have to determine the qualifications for teachers’ 
license (Section 1,081). They will have power to appoint 
teachers without any nomination on the part of the superin- 
tendents (Section 1,103). Without any suggestion from the 
superintendents the school boards may change courses of 
study or systems of grading, no expert advice being necessary 
(Section 1,104). Even the promotion of pupils is brought 
within the province of the boards, as well as direct supervision 
of the methods of teaching (Sections 1,110 and 1,113). 

In short the borough superintendents might just as well be 
legislated out out of existence and less expensive clerks put in 
their places. They seem to have the right to inspect the 
schools now and then, but otherwise they are stripped of their 
educational functions. The city superintendent, too, has 
apparently no duties left but to prepare statistics furnished by 
the borough authorities and to make an annual report. 

The state school people are given great powers in addition to 
those they now have. The state superintendent secures the 
right to nominate the examiners. He may also make licenses 
to teach permanent at the close of the third year of continuous 
successful service. 

Furthermore, a great many defunct {licenses are rendered 
valid.. Any person holding a state certificate granted since 
1875 by the state superintendent and declared valid for life; 
any person holding a college graduate’s certificate who has 
had three years of Femnienemtenes since graduation, and 
any person holding a diploma from a state normal, training 
school or college who has had three years of-successful experi- 
ence in public schools of New York state since graduation, 
shall be entitled to go upon the New York eligible list. 

n this be home rule, says Mr. Burlingham, make the most 
ot it. 

A School for Abnormal Children. 


Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann, very well known thru his investi- 
gations in child study and kindred subjects, has established a 
school in New York for the benefit of a small number of those 
children whose individual needs require an expert physical, 
mental, and moral treatment. This school will be located in 
the northern part of New York city, at the corner of Fort 
Washington avenue and Depot Lane. 

It promises to be a model school of its kind. The instruc- 
tion is based upon appreciation of the results of modern edu- 
cational research, and will be carefully adjusted to the require- 
ments of the individual, There will be something of the 
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stimulus of companionship and class work, but the curriculum 
will be arranged according to the particular needs of the in- 
dividual, not only as he is at entrance, but also as his condition 
undergoes modification during treatment. The school will 
thus combine the benefits of private and of class teaching. 
Among the subjects to which special attention will be paid 
are school-gardening, manual training, art instruction, out-of- 
door sports, and gymnastics. sane 

The aim of the school, however, is not merely to give in- 
struction but rather to create a wholesome educational atmos- 
phere. The main stress is laid upon the subtle influences, 
psychological and physiological, which, in a well-regulated 
home, establish a proper environment for the children. 

Dr. Groszmann has been fortunate enough in enlisting the 
co-operation of several competent physicians in his enterprise. 
Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, author of several authoritative works 
on child development and visiting physician in the children’s 
department of the Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary, will act as 
medical director of the school. Dr. Franz Torek, medical 
director of the Ethical Culture schools, of which Dr. Grosz- 
mann was formerly principal, will be on the advisory board of 
the school, as will Dr. Emil Hirsch, the distinguished alienist. 
All told, it would seem that Dr. Groszmann starts his school 
under most favorable auspices and that its success ought to be 
assured from the start. 


The Value of the Kindergarten Gifts. 


Miss Caroline T. Haven, president of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, delivered an address before the Froebel so- 
ciety of Brooklyn borough, Mareh 4. Her subject was, “ Kin- 
dergarten Materials—Traditional and Otherwise.” 

Miss Haven’s talk was a plea for sanity regarding the kin- 
dergarten gifts. There are conservative kindergartners who 
feel that any departure from the prescribed references of 
Froebel, governing the gifts and occupations, is dangerous. 
Yet there is a very apparent need of avoiding idolatry. The 
gifts should be considered as a means, not as an end. The 
child is of more importance than the system. Kindergartners 
were shocked, a year or two ago, when the criticism was raised 
that the prevailing kindergarten occupations were calculated 
to injure the child, producing nervous disorders and strain on 
the sight. Yet investigation has seemed to show that this 
criticism was deserved and that the small gifts which tax the 
nervous energy of the child too much can be exchanged for 
larger ones with satisfactory results. 

At the same meeting Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland, a member of 
the Froebel society, gave an interesting exposition of new 
games and occupations for the kindergarten. 


Children Barred from School. 


Supt. Stevens, of Queens borough, submitted a statistical re- 
port at the borough board meeting, March 5, showing the im- 
perative need of more room. The registration during Febru- 
ary was 23,447. The number of children excluded, because 
there was no room, was 434; of children in rented buildings or 
annexes, 3,007; of children in part time and half day classes, 
2,506. The excess in registrations over the normal capacity of 
the borough school-houses is 2,208. About 8,000 children are 
being taught in hallways which have been divided into small 
class-rooms. Moreover, many of the buildings are declared to 
be in a disgraceful condition. Notice has been sent to the 
controller that immediate assistance is necessary if the schools 
are to make any pretence at running properly. 


To Eradicate Race Prejudice, 


Under the auspices of the Baron and Baroness de Hirsch 
Monument Association, a meeting will be held in Calvary Bap- 
tist church, on the evening of March 26, to call attention to 
the movement begun by this association for eradicating racial 
prejudice and religious intolerance. Gen. Thomas L. James, 

resident of the association, will preside. Mr. Edwin Mark- 
am will read a poem written specially for the occasion. Hon. 
Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese ambassador, will deliver an ad- 
dress. Several prominent clergymen have consented to make 
ten-minute speeches. 

Kraus Alumne. 


The monthly meeting ot the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten As- 
sociation. was held at Hotel San Remo, February 23, Miss 
Mary F. Schell presiding. , The subject for discussion was, 
“ The Kindergarten Babies.” Senden helpful and interesting 
papers were contributed by the following kindergartners: 
Miss Laura Wiley; Miss Etha Crawford; Miss Cora Webb 
Peet; Miss Edna Dodd, and Miss Houston. 

Several other members made suggestions drawn from per- 
sonal experience. After the general discussion all the mem- 
bers present were invited to join in a new “ Skating Game,” 
taught by Miss Anna E. Harvey with Miss Adriana B. Dor- 
man at the piano. 


Brooklyn Teachers Threaten Suit. 


A number of Brooklyn teachers have come together and de- 
termined to test the constitutionality of the retroactive section 
of the Davis law. Under this provision the salaries of teach- 
ers dated back from May 3, 1900, the date of the passage of 
the law, to January 1, 1900. The board of education ruled 
that this was unconstitutional and paid the salaries from May 
3, without regard to the retroactive clause. 
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Now the Brooklyn teachers are inclined, even at this late 
date, to put that ruling of the board of education to a test. No 
suit was brought at the time and the opinion was generally ex- 
pressed that the effect of such a suit, if successful, must be bad 
upon public opinion; that if the litigants were successful in 
their contention, they would draw an extra $200,coo from the 
city just when the tax-payers were already inclined to grumble. 
The argument undoubtedly ‘holds still; but the Brooklyn 
teachers want that $2c0,000. 


: Death of Mrs. Woods. 

Dr. Eliza Woods, woman superintendent of the Normal 
college and professor of ethics, died in her apartments in the 
Beresford, March 8.» Dr. Woods wasa native of Belfast, Ire- 
land, and was brought to this country when a small child. Her 
education was all received in New York public schools. When 
the Normal college was opened in 1876 she was elected to the 
position of first assistant in mathematics. Later she was trans- 
ferred to the department of psychology. Her work here was 
so notable that upon the death of Miss Lydia S. Wadleigh she 
was made superintendent and professor of ethics. This posi- 
tion she had held for nearly thirteen years. Upon the an- 
nouncement of her death all the classes at the college were sus- 
pended. 

Lyman D. Morse. 


The funeral of Lyman D. Morse which took place last week 
drew together a large number of the personal friends he had 
made in his active and strenuous business life. He had been for 
forty years in the business of advertising, and had carried it 
on in such a large and competent way that he had attracted 
towards him numerous men in all walks of life. 

Mr. Morse came into prominence as the general manger of 

J. H. Bates’ agency; later a partner, and finally (buying out 
Mr. Bates’ interest) the sole owner of a business conducted 
in his own name, a business that was very extensive and most 
favorably known. It was the Lyman D. Morse agency that 
handled the Pears’ soap, 
Van Houten’s cocoa, and 
much other foreign and 
domestic advertising. His 
success in this business 
was remarkable and its 
history makes a part of the 
record of the great activi- 
ties of New York city and 
is pointed to with pride. 

There are many journals < 
that will exhibit the ele- 
ments of the great business 
he transacted and name the ~ 





chief persons who entrust- 4 
ed their advertising to his iN 
hands; the purpose of this \") 
notice is rather to point |\\ 
out his superior mental, 
social, and moral qualities. 
He possessed an unusually 
sound judgment; in fact, it 
was this that drew around 
him so many men who desired to make the world know their 
business; they saw he possessed a clear head, and far-seeing 
powers, and trusted him completely. 

It was soon seen that he took a personal interest in his 
clients; he wanted to see them do well; merely to be paid for 
his services was not enough. Thus every client became a 
friend who wished him well ; probably in few activities in this 
city were there so maryjfirm friendships formed as in his. As a 
man of sterling integrity he was interested with large interests 
involving large expenditures, for he had the entire confidence 
of those dealing with him. 

The death of a man of this kind is a public loss, and is 
keenly felt: it is very rare that a man possesses so many estim- 
able qualities; he was a good counselor, sagacious, keen 
sighted, large-minded, friendly, helpful, and ot sterling integri- 
ty. He was fortunate in his domestic life, an affectionate hus- 
band, an indulgent father, a kind neighbor, and a public- 
spirited citizen. 

The News of Newark. 

Dr. Poland began to visit the schools March 11. He willaim, 
as rapidly as possible, to become acquainted with every grade 
teacher in the city. 

The evening schools closed March 2, with appropriate exer- 
cises. The evening high school, however, and the free draw- 
ing school will continue a few weeks longer. The evening 
high school work has been unusually successful this season. 

The Educational Association has hit upon a good plan for 
helping the Italian girls who constitute almost the entire mem- 
bership of the Seventh avenue school. These pupils will have 
a special class in sewing every Wednesday afternoon under the 
direction of Miss Carrie V. Stephens. The association hascon- 
tributed eighty yards of outing flannel which the girls are to 
make up into skirts. When the skirts are done if the girls 
want them they must pay for them the price of eight cents 
each. The money thus contributed will be expended on more 
material which will be made up into shirt waists. Under this 
plan the pupils will be better clothed fandj will learn some- 
thing of dress-making. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


CORTLAND, N. Y.—The students of the Cortland normal 
school are at work perfecting plans for the establishment of a 
regular city government to provide for the discipline of the 
school. All the municipal departments will be represented. 
The part played by the faculty will be judicial, Pres. F. J. 
Cheney acting as chief justice. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The seventh meeting of the Kansas 
City teachers’ institute was held March 2, presided over by 
Supt. James M. Greenwood. The most important address 
was delivered by Prot. G. E. Vincent, of the department of 
sociology in the University of Chicago. Dr. Vincent insisted 
upon the importance of the study of sociology, not for young 
students but for teachers of the young. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—A new domitory to cost $110,000, 
the gift ot Mr. John D. Rockefeller, is announced. 


LEXINGTON, VA.—A check for $2,000, from Harvard uni- 
versity, has been sent to Washington and Lee university to 
go to the credit of the William L. Wilson endowment fund. 


DENVER, COLO —The will of the late George W. Clayton, 
who left $2,000,000 to the city of Denver for the erection and 
maintainance of an orphan school, has been declared valid. 


NEwBuRG, N. Y.—The schools have lost a very valuable 
friend thru the death of Mr. Charles Esterbrook, the city li- 
brarian. Teachers and pupils always found in him a most 
willing assistant in any work they were undertaking. The 
board of education, at its meeting of February 26, passed 
special resolutions of regret that Mr. Esterbrook’s beneficent 
career was cut short. 


AvuBurn, N. Y.—Supt. B. B. Snow has handed in his re- 
signation to take effect September1. Mr. Snow has been 
identified with the Auburn school system for more than thirty 
years and has always been recognized as a faithful and ener- 
getic superintendent. Supt. Clinton S. Marsh, of North To- 
nawanda, has been elected to succeed Mr. Snow. 


Iowa City, 1A.—Fire destroyed the college of medicine and 
the literary buildings at the University of Iowa, March Io. 
Eoth buildings were destroyed in two hours’ time. The lossis 
not less than $250,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first of a series of public lectures at 
the auditorium of the high school was by Mr. William J. Bryan, 
on the subject, ‘‘ Expansion Considered from a Historical 
Point of View.” Mr. Bryan was one of two special guests of 
the Amherst Alumni Association, where he made a very favor- 
able impression. 


FLiInt, Micu.—There is a persistent rumor that Frederick 
A. Platt, treasurer of the state board of education, is a de- 
faulter. He has left this city and has not been heard from in 
several days. Dr. Albert Leonard, president of the three 
normal schools, who is a good friend of Mr. Platt’s, has not yet 
given up hope that he will turn up and explain matters. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—A paper by Prin. W. M. McCullough on 
the subject of “‘ Uniformity of Work on Connection with the 
School Course ” provoked lively discussion at a recent meeting 
of the principals’ association. Mr. McCullough’s objections to 
uniformity were by many construed into an attack upon the 
Pittsburg system. This system was vigorously defended by 
Supt. Samuel Andrews. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. J.—A meeting of the voters, called to 
consider the school board’s proposition for a new high school, 
has voted the matter down. The general sentiment was that 
parents who wish to give their children the advantages of high 
school education can send them into Paterson; that the town 
needs to expend all the money it can raise on the improvement 
of the common schools. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the publishing houses whose 
school histories have been discovered by Gen. Boynton, of the 
school board, to contain inaccuracies, has written to the board 
of education stating that they are obliged to the board for 
pointing out the errors and that they will correct these and 
any others which may be discovered, replacing with new books 
all the old ones which have been subject to criticism. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—One thousand school teachers have begun 
circulating petitions urging the common council to increase 
their salaries. ‘The city has been divided into small districts 
and each teacher assigned to the canvass of a district. It is 
gu that the names of at least 50,000 citizens will be ob- 
tained. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Supt. Charles M. Jordan was unani- 
mously re-elected for his fourth term of three years at the 
meeting of the board, Feb. 28. 


Macon, Ga.—Supt. D. Q. Abbott has resigned and will go 
to the normal college at Athens. His successor has not yet 
been decided upon. The board of education has drawn up a 
statement of specific requirements so that applicants may 
know what is expected of them. All applications must be 
filed with Pres. T. D. Tinsley before April 1. 
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Prof. Charles E. Bennett and George P. Bristol, of Cornell 
university, have conjointly written a very interesting book on 
The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. 
Each of the men has treated his subject in his own way. Mr. 
Bristol, who represents the study of Greek, has made a clear, 
lucid exposition of cardinal principles ; what he has to say will 
be immensely valuable to teachers of Greek. Mr. Bennett’s 
theory of Latin teaching will, it may be premised, appeal to a 
larger audience than that of classical teachers. It is contro- 
versial as well as expository, and is closely correlated with the 
study of other languages. Mr. Bennett, as is well known, holds 
reactionary views as regards the teaching of Latin grammar 
and composition. He stands squarely opposed to all so-called 
natural methods and insists upon analysis as preceding synthe- 
sis. In all the vexed questions of the secondary school classi- 
cal training, he is to be found on the side of reason rather than 
of sentiment, and all that he adduces deserves to be seri- 
ously considered, even tho the feeling will arise that, after the 
_ fashion of many of our American college teachers he makes 

doubtful matters very, very plain; that, in other words, his 
contentions are too sound to be comprehensive. Whatever the 
consensus of opinion shall finally be, regarding the value of 
sight reading, and of connected discourse in Latin composition, 
this book is certainly one for the times and will be of great 
help to thousands of teachers who need the help of a little 
clear thinking. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


Lord Rosebery’s address as rector before the students of 
Glasgow university, November 16, 1900, was one of the most 
notable of recent contributions to the subject of imperi- 
alistic education. Rosebery has a lofty sense of the obliga- 
tions attending the assumption of the “white man’s bur- 
dens.” He believes that the ideal of the empire is to be main- 
tained by desert and not by arms and that it is a prime duty 
of the school to strengthen the empire in every possible way, 
developing in its graduates power for righteous leadership. | 
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This oration of Rosebery’s with the title, Mey of Em- 
pire, makes a very neat little volume. (Thomas Y. Crowell, & 
Company, New York.) 


The fifth pamphlet of the series on Aguinaldo and the 
American Generals has been issued by the Philippine Inform- 
ation Society. The title of this number is “The Parting of 
the Ways.” It deals with the relations between Aguinaldo and 
the American government from August, 1898 to the Iloilo ex- 
pedition, 1899. It isvery valuable as documentary evidence. 
(Boston: L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis Place.) 


Sandbarrs, by Alfred Henry Lewis. We must confess that 
the opening picture (of two dogs fighting) was not encourag- 
ing; but en looking further we saw he was portraying the 
“East Side” of the metropolis, and there dog fights as well 
as man fights are common things. The life of this world is 
only part of it nice (it is encouraging to believe it is nicer 
than it used to be), and to know how the “East Side” lives is 
needful to know what to do for it. But there are other matters 
described by this book; the life described is correctly por- 
trayed and cannot but demand attention. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.) 


Jed, the Poorhouse Boy, by. Horatio Alger. That this will 
be an interesting volume may be at once predicted from the 
fact that it was written by Mr. Alger. We have never seen a 
poor book from his pen. A homely subject in homely surround- 
ings is made interesting because the writer understands the 
world of mankind ; he is especially happy in portraying rural 
scenes and subjects. (Henry T. Coates & Company.) 


A Tourists’ Vade Mecum is a little book containing French 
phrases that will be of use to travelers, and, accompanying 
them, is imitated pronunciation according to the Isaac Pita ann 
system. The hints upon pronunciation and accent are excel- 
lent. (Sir Isaac Pitman’s Sons, London and New York.) 
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Life Guards. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is espe- 
cially great when the greatest foes of life, 
diseases, find allies in the very elements, 
as colds, influenza, catarrh, the grip and 
pneumonia do in the stormy month of 
March. The best way that we know of 
to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the greatest of all life guards. It 
removes the conditions in which these 
diseases make their most successful attack, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital organs 
and functions, and imparts a genial warmth 
to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
_| system the greater the exposure to disease. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the system 
strong. 


Raising Funds for Tuskegee. 


When Booker T. Washington founded 
Tuskegee institute he had the greatest 
difficulty in raising funds. In his auto- 
biography, “Up from Slavery,” which 
Doubleday, Page & Company are about to 

ublish, he relates many odd and amusing 
incidents about his endeavors to raise 
money for carrying out his plans. In re- 
cent years he has received many large gifts. 
The following is a brief but interesting 








Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
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Henry M. Parxips, Secretary 


item: “The first time I ever saw the late 
Collis P. Huntington, the great railroad 
man, he gave me two dollars for our school. 
The last time I saw him, which was a few 
, months before he died, he gave me fifty 
thousand dollars toward our endowment 
fund. Between these two gifts there were 
others of generous proportions which came 











a ae iia a Re oem - Gains Pesommmage every year from both Mr. and Mrs. Hunt- 
Premium Income.............+seeeeeees $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 ington.” 
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Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 





Assets Dec. 3I,1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.51 


information relating to present crisis. 
Copy mailed on receipt of twe cents in 
postage, by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are 
cured every year by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and we hope by this advertise- 
ment to get the other 25 per cent. to 
take this great Spring Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure 
all stomach troubles, relieve that 
tired feeling. 

Its strength as a blood purifier is 
demonstrated by its marvelous cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Eto. 


All of which are prevalent now. 


HOOD’S 
»  JSarsaparilla 


Will do you.a wonderful amount of 
good. Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Proof of the Pudding. 


Ten hours between New York and Buf- 
falo means excellent traveling, and when I 
say I traveled at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, gathered no dirt, and was not both- 
ered with dust, you can believe me when I 
say my steel gray traveling costume was 
as clean when I stepped off at Buffalo as 
when I said 4u Revoir at Hoboken. 

The Lakawanna is aroute worthy of the 
attention of all who wish to travel] in lux- 
ury, in absolute cleanliness, and in secur- 
ity. “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and the Lackawanna Limited will 
be a favorite train with ladies visiting the 
Pan American exposition.— MARIE JAR- 
bog, im Toilettes. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvasia Railroad. 

The third of the present series of per- 
sonally conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond, and Washington, via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, March 
23. Tourists will find these three places 
of great interest and at the height ot their 
Lenten season, Old Point Comtort especi- 
ally being sought by those wishing to enjoy 
the early Spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
ex route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact every necessary ex- 
pense fora period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates frem 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 

ly to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
anions, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark 
N.J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gener; 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single 7” six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. For subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
ScHoon JOURNAL as an adv medium is unques- 
tioned. e number and character of the advertisements 

pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 











$30.00 Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma and North Pacific Coast, 


Via Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
optional routes via St. Paul or Omaha. 
Tickets on sale each Tuesday. February 
12 to April 30. Shortest time em route. 
Finest scenery. Daily tourist car excur- 
sions personally conducted semi-weekly. 
For tickets, illustrated pamphlets and full 
information inquire of nearest ticket agent 
or address Chicago & Northwestern R’y, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


This is what competent judges say about 
the Pan-American Exposition: It will be 
superior to anything of its kind ever seen 
on this continent, and it is within twelve 
hours’ ride over forty million people. It 
is bound to be successful since it is reached 
from all directions by the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, which comprise the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
ways. 

Washington, 
Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
4 Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Few short journeys are as interesting as 
a trip to Washington, the Nation’s Capi- 
tal; and such a trip can be made most sat- 
isfactorily by participating in the three- 
day personally-conducted tours of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘The next tour of 
the ‘season leaves Thursday, March 21. 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, meals en route, 
transfer of —— and ordinary bag- 
gage to hotel, hotel accommodations, and 
guides, services of experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon, in short, every item 
of necessary expense, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 


Moon 
Constable K3Co. 


Woolen 
Dress Stuffs. 


Tweeds, Cheviots and Homespuns, 
new designs and mixtures. 
Serges and Cheviots. 


Mixed Suitings 
for Tailor-made Suits. 


Reversible Tweeds, Cheviots, and 
Venetians for Golf and Cycling. 


Ko 19th 


NEW YORK. 


Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially p seen feng 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CQMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 











‘The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





RC $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of or at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


a te A Sure 
: relief for AASthMa, 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES, s=1¢ ci Asthma, 
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gilneer be marries” 


and u -Dont refuse all- 


Ur Aavice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a¢ 
} solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cl 
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Stranger Than Fiction. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized 
the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonder- 
ful discovery nor yet a secret patent medi- 
cine, neither is it claimed to cure anythin 
except dyspepsia, indigestion and stomac 
troubles with which nine out of ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant 
tasting tablets or lozenges, containing 
vegetable and fruit essences, pure aseptic 
pepsin (government test), golden seal and 
diastase. The tablets are sold by druggists 
under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. Many interesting experiments 
to test the digestive power of Stuart’s 
Tablets show that one grain of the active 
principle contained in them is sufficient to 
thoroly digest 3,000 grains of raw meat, 
eggs and other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the 
bowels like after dinner pills and cheap 
cathartics, which simply irritate and in- 
flame the intestines without having any 
effect whatever in digesting food or curing 
indigestion. 

If thestomach can be rested and assisted 
in the work of digestion it will very soon 
recover its normal vigor, as no organ is so 
much abused and overworked as the 
stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, 
of the remarkable success of Stuart’s Dys- 
— Tablets, a remedy pie ny un- 

nown a few years ago and now the most 
widely known of any treatment for stomach 
weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely 
upon its merits as a digestive pure and 
simple because there can be no stomach 
trouble if the food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely 
on the food eaten, digesting it completely, 
so that it can be assimilated into blood, 
nerve and tissue. They cure dyspepsia, 
water brash, sour stomach, gas and bloat- 
ing after meals, because they furnish the 
digestive power which weak stomachs lack 
and unless that lack is supplied it is useless 
to attempt to cure by the use of “tonics,” 
“pills,” and cathartics which have abso- 
lutely no digestive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores and the regular use of 
one or two of them after meals, will 
demonstrate their merit better than any 
other argument. 
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Elgin Watche 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures, 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 

A W 

Sa gis atch always has the 


in” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed, 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, e ILL. 


















from Philadelphia, with proportionate 
rates from other points. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Ar- 
lington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Willard’s 


Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel,, 


$2.50 less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Nor- 
folk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with spe- 
cial hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Pan-American Tourists. 

A membership Certificate which costs 
only $1.00 reserves for you a good room 
and other essentials of an enjoyable trip 
to the Pan-American Exposition this 
summer. The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist 
Company, composed entirely of Buffalo 
school men, a reliable incorporated com- 
pany, is issuing this certificate for the bene- 
fit of teachers. Write to-day for particu- 
lars. Address The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE, Swiss Boanp—Mrs. A. GUBLER, 
7 Malzstrasse, Winterthur, Switzerland, recommends 
to young ladies who wish to learn German, and to at- 
tend the higher classes of the renowned town schools, 
her comfortable home specially adapted tothe purpose, 


surrounded byia garden, near town. Best references. 
Recommended by the proprietress: Mrs. A. oar 623 


Florida and the Land of the Sky. 

There are no resorts in this country 
reached by more superb train service than 
the resorts of Florida, Pinehurst, and Ashe- 
ville, ‘‘ The Land of the Sky.” The man- 
agement of the Southern Railway has made 
the comfort and convenience of the ——_ 
a Study, and to-day the most perfect Dinin 
and Sleeping Car Service from New Yor 
are operated on all thru trains. The New 
York and Florida Limited, leaving New 
York daily, except Sunday, 12:40 noon, 
solid Pullman train, composed exclusively 
of Dining, Library, Compartment, Draw- 
ing-Room, Sleeping, and Observation Cars, 
between New York and St. Augustine; 


also carrying Pullman Drawing-Room P.O 


Sleeping Cars, New York to Aiken and 
Augusta. Immediate connections at Jack- 
sonville for Port Tampa. The New York 
and Florida i aby leaves New York 3:25 
Pp. M. daily, Pullman Drawing-Room Sleep- 
ing Cars, New York to Port Tampa. Con- 
nections at Tampa for Havana and at 
Jacksonville with Fast Express for Palm 
Beach, Miami, and Nassau. Also Pullman 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York 
to Augusta. The Washington and South- 
western Limited, 4:25 P. M. daily, with per- 
fect Dining-Room and Sleeping Car Ser- 
vice, for New Orleans, Memphis, Ashe- 
ville, Hot Springs, and the Southwest; 
12:10 midnight, -daily, U. S. Fast Mail, 
Pullman Service to Jacksonville, connec- 
tions for Miamiand Havana, New Orleans, 
Asheville, etc. The Southern Railway of- 
fers the most attractive route to all the re- 
sorts of the South. Its Main Line between 
New York and Florida runs in close reach 
of the principal resorts of The Carolinas 
and Georgia and stop-over privileges are 
allowed so as to take in the different re- 
sorts at small cost. On the return trip a 
most deiightful side tour can be made in 
thru the Glorious Mountains of Western 
North Carolina. Nowhere is therea re- 
gion more entrancingly beautiful than 
“The Land of the Sky.” To America it 
ita Switzerland. For further particulars, 
call or address New York Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
ern Passenger Agent. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
WwW: w’s SOOTHING h 


TNSLO Syrup has been used for 

OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for 

THEIR CHILDREN W! TEETHING, WITH PER- 
the GUMS TLLAYS all PAIN, COLIC 

and is the best for DIARBHCEA Bold by 
world. sure an 

ask for “Winslow's ” and take no oth 


erkind. Twenty-five cents a 





STUDENTS 


TEACHING OVER 
280,000 


By. Mail 
The Interna- 


tional Corres- 
pondence 





try 
Teaching; Stenogra) Book-k 
Ha amt Bag Whee writing rea? Nestin por ey 


Internationa) Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1299, ton, Pa. 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 

















IM YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
Itis pocked in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MARK BAGS, which will preserve the strength 
and flavor for any length of time. \ 
ogk City don’t fail to visit the 
TEA SToREin America 
—it has been entirely remodeled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. . 

il Orders by Mail or Telephone—2%51 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St., 
. Box 289. NEW YORK, 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: _ 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
istic success and 


> 








cal construction to insure an a 

permanency. i : 

Having every facility for this class of work I 

can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
EsTABLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 862 W. 29 St, KY. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Continent on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


of access from Depots and Ferries b 
ee Cars direct, or by transfer” 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 








Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
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Cough Syrup. 
ia time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


“lJ 
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How to Celebrate ARBOR 


DAY in the 


School Room. 


This book will delight all teachers who are preparing exercises to celebrate this day. All but nine states have appointed a day, 


and in those the teacher or superintendent can fix a suitable time. 


Our forests are fast disappearing. Let us train the children to 


ouild them up again. This book zs good all the year round. Send 25 cents for it and it will reach vow by return mail. 


WHAT IT 
THE ORIGIN OF ARBOR DAY. 


SPECIAL EXERCISES. 


The Arbor Day Queen. Through the Year with the Trees. 
Tnoughts about Trees. May. 
Little Runaways. The Poetry of Spring. 
November’s Party. The Plea of the Trees, 
The Coming of Spring, Tree-planting Exercises. 

GB" In these exercises are over 75 recitations, quotations and short pieces that 
can be used separately if desired, ; 


FANCY DRILL. 
The Pink Rose Drill. 
25 BEAUTIFUL RECITATIONS. 


The Rain. By Nevius M. Brown. Spring, 
Arbutus. By Letris STERLING. The Secret, 
Pussy Willow, The Oak, 





CONTAINS: 


| HINTS ON PLANTING THE TREES. | ARBOR DAY IN THE UNITED STATE3, 


Spring is Coming, 
Daftodils, 
The Fern and the Moss, 


Woodman, Spare that Tree, 
Forward, March! 
The Ivy Green, 


The Bluebird’s Song, Trees, 

How to Make a Whistle, Whe Drooping-wi!\ow, 
What do we Plant? YWhe Wayside Inn, 
Arbor Day in May, Longing, 

May is Here, The Vernal Shower, 


The Gladness of Nature, The Fringed Gertian. 


The Pine-Tree Academy, 
FOUR SONGS. 


Plant the Trees, Merry Spring, 


We Have Come, O Happy Day. 


FIFTY QUOTATIONS. SEVEN PROGRAMS 
For Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 


We are sending out hundreds of copies of this book and want to send one ta you. 


Price Only 25 Cents Postpaid. 





¥¥¥¥¥QOTHER ARBOR DAY HELPS. ¥*¥*» 


.Arbor Day Manual 


is the only complete book on this subject issued. It contains much informa- 
tion about fores:ry, and a large quantity of material suitable for Arbor Day 
Exercises. A good book for school libraries. There should be one in every 
school. Price, $2.50; 2; 20c. 


Baldwin’s Arbor and Memorial Day Selections 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, 60c. 

Benjamin’s May Time 
is a selection of delightful poems, exhibition pieces and games, selected from 
the best authors, Paper covers. Price, 25c. 


Chester’s Practical Arbor Day Exercises 


contains many good things. Price, 15c. 


9 . s 
Dick’s Festival Reciter 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, Arbor Day, Washington's 
Birthday, May Day, Fourth of July, and Easter. For all grades, 190 pages. 
Price, 30c. postpaid, 





Helper in School Entertainments 


contains 125 pages of Dialogues, Re itations, Sp:cial Day Exercises, etc., for 
allgrades, Fresh and original, Price, 25c. 


419 ° . 
Pattengill’s Special Day Exercises 
for Arbor Day, Flag Exercises, Flag Drill, Thanksgiving Exercises, Christ- 
mas Exercises, Penmanship ay Exercises, Ben Franklin Day, Decoration 
Day, Mothers’ Day, Whittier Day, Abraham Lincoln. Price, 25c. 


Rice’s Holiday Selections. 


For Christmas, New Year's, St. Valenti>e’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth ot July, and ‘I nanksgiving. 
Paper. Price, 30c. 


Song Treasures, and Best -Primary Songs 


are delightful little singing books, and each contains songs suitabie tor Arbo; 
Day. Price, 15c. each. 


Willis’s Exercises for Arbor Day 


is an excellent little book and contains many good exercises. Price, 25c. 





The following are appropriate for 
the season: 


A Garden of Singing Flowers. 


The characters are the various flowers and the gardener. A quartet may be 
behind the curtain, or a chorus either behind or before it. There are solos by 
the Sunflower, Lily, Rose, Buttercup, &c, Price, 40c. ; or $3.60 per doz. 


Voices of Nature. 


A bright and interesting cantata for children. Birds, small animals, insects, 
and flowers all receive attention. It is one of the best of its class, The per- 
formance will occupy about an hour. Price, 40c. 


Flower Festival on the Banks of the Rhine. 


A charming little work for children, representing a festival. The costuming 
iseasy. Thestage may be decorated with flowers and shrubbery. Time, 
an hourandahalf. Price, 40c. 


Flower Queen (The). 


A very popular and entertaining floral cantata, suitable for children, It has 
for its subject the coronation of a Flower Queen, and the music and words 
are alike pretty and interesting. An entireschool may take par’. Price, 60c. 


CANTATAS. 





The following are appropriate for 
the season: 


May Festival. 


A musical recitation for fower time, Evergreens and flowers are used to 
decorate the stage, no other scenery being required. The performance con- 
sists of the crowning of a May Queen, with appropriate songs and choruses. 
An entire school may take part. Price, 20c. 


Quarrel Among the Flowers. 


The cnarzcters of this pretty operetta for young ladies represent different 
flowers. ‘There is some dialogue, a little action, and the music is pleasing. 
The stage should be wreathed with garlands, with a throne in the center. 
Price, 32c. 


Festival of the Rose. 


Represents a festival among shepherds and shepherdesses, Suitable for 

children’s voices. The stage Should be decorated with flowers and festoons 

of evergreens. Will make a very pleasant evening’s entertainment. The 

_——- may be gotten up according to the taste of the teacher. Price, 
oc. 





ARBOR DAY PROGRAM. No. | 


(FOR MIXED GRADES.) 
By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 24 Pages. Contains Declamations, Recitations, Songs, Readings. 





CONTENTS. 
GETTING READY; RULES FOR TREE PLANTING; OPENING SONG FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN; READING FOR A GRAMMAPB 
GRADE PUPIL; EXERCISE FOR INTERMEDIATE CHILDREN; RECITATION FOR A PRIMARY PUPIL; DUET FOR 
GIRLS’ VOICES; 2 EXERCISES BY SCHOOL; 3 CHORUSES BY SCHOOL; READING OF COMPOSITIONS. 


BOTH WORDS AND MUSIC OF THE SONGS ARE GIVEN. 





Cheap enough to supply all your pupils. Single copies, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen; 25 copies for $2.00; 50 copies for 
$3.50; $6.00 per hundred. 


a 





All Recitation, Dialogue, and Drill books. hooks of Special 





Exercises, Singing books, Cantatas, etc. Send for our cata- 





logue containing all the new 


ones. Lowest possible prices. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 









